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NOTES  ON  REINDEER  NOMADISM 
By  GUDMUND  HATT 


Introduction 

DR.  Laufer’s  paper  “The  reindeer  and  its  domestication”1 
represents  a  considerable  advance  within  the  study  of 
reindeer  nomadism.  The  question  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  this  culture-form  has  not  been  treated  before  so  fully  nor  eluci¬ 
dated  through  such  a  wealth  of  facts.  His  discussion  of  the  Chinese 
historic  sources,  bearing  upon  reindeer  breeding,  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance;  and,  being  a  sinologue,  he  was  better  qualified  for  this  task 
than  perhaps  any  other  student  of  reindeer  nomadism.  Another 
point  of  a  special  value  is  his  demonstration  of  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  story  about  the  reindeer-riding 
Samoyed  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  treat- 
mentof  the  early  history  of  reindeer  nomadism  in  Scandinavia,  Laufer 
has  not  been  very  successful ;  this  may  be  due,  perhaps,  to  a  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  considerable  Scandinavian  literature  on  the 
subject.  Another  drawback  is  his  disregard  of  the  biology  of  the 
reindeer;  this  neglect  impairs  seriously  the  value  of  his  theories 
about  the  origin  of  reindeer-domestication.  And  furthermore,  he 
has  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  cultural  elements  of  reindeer  nomadism  makes  it  possible  to 
determine  the  relative  age  of  these  elements — a  fact  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  evolutionary  history  of 
reindeer  nomadism. 

Reindeer  nomadism  has  interested  me  through  a  number  of 
years.  My  present  notes  are  not  merely  a  discussion  of  Laufer’s 
paper;  they  contain  my  own  ideas  upon  the  subject. 


On  the  Relative  Age  of  the  Cultural  Elements  of  Rein¬ 
deer  Nomadism. 

A  comparative  study  of  reindeer  nomadism  discloses  two  im¬ 
portant  groups  of  facts.  A.  We  find  that  certain  cultural  elements 

1  Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association ,  vol.  IV,  no.  2  (1917). 
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are  distributed  all  over  the  area  of  reindeer  nomadism;  among  these 
elements,  inherent  in  all  reindeer  nomadism,  are  castration  by 
biting,1  marking  of  the  reindeer’s  ear,2  use  of  the  lasso,  use  of  the 
highest  developed  type  of  snowshoe  (the  ski),  use  of  human  urine 
or  salt  as  means  of  attracting  and  taming  the  deer.  B.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  cultural  elements  have  a  more  restricted  distri¬ 
bution,  not  covering  the  whole  area  of  reindeer  nomadism,  e.  g., 
reindeer  riding,  reindeer  driving,  methods  of  slaughtering,  milking, 
and  methods  of  using  the  milk.  Any  theory  of  the  origin  and 
spread  of  reindeer  nomadism  ought  to  explain  both  A  and  B.  The 
features  mentioned  under  A  may  suggest  a  common  origin  of  all 
reindeer  nomadism;  the  facts  under  B  are  fully  as  important,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  discussion  of  them  is  bound  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  of  reindeer  nomadism. 

Reindeer  riding  is  not  practised  by  all  reindeer  nomads.  The 
Tungus,  Yukaghir,  Soyot,  and  Karagas  ride  the  reindeer;  the 
Koryak  and  Chukchi  do  not  (except  in  a  few  cases  where  Tungusian 
influence  is  evident)  ride  the  reindeer,  neither  do  the  northern 
Samoyed,  the  Ostyak,  nor  the  Vogul.  When  Hahn  states  that  the 
Samoyed  in  earlier  days  used  to  ride  on  reindeer-back,  this  opinion, 
based  upon  a  passage  in  Lehrberg’s  “  Untersuchungen  zur  Erlau- 
terung  der  alteren  Geschichte  Russlands,”  is  quite  erroneous,  as 
Laufer  has  demonstrated  (p.  96^99).  Indeed,  the  German  text  is 
not  at  all  clear;3  it  would  be  impossible  to  discern  the  true  meaning 

1  The  Soyot  are  the  only  reindeer-breeding  tribe  of  which  it  is  asserted  that  castra¬ 
tion  is  not  used;  cf.  0rjan  Olsen,  El  primitivt  folk  (Kristiania,  1915,)  p.  67.  Olsen 
also  states  that  the  lasso  is  not  used  by  the  Soyot  in  reindeer-tending  (p.  57).  These 
statements,  like  some  others  in  Olsen’s  book,  are  so  remarkable  that  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  them  confirmed  by  other  observers. 

y  2  The  Yakut  are  the  only  reindeer-breeders  who  do  not  mark  the  reindeer’s  ear; 
the  Yakut  owner's  mark  is  branded  with  red  hot  iron  seals  on  the  hind  quarters  of  the 
reindeer  (cf.  W.  Jochelson,  The  Koryak,  Jesup  Expedition,  vol.  VI,  p.  492).  This 
method  has  evidently  been  derived  from  that  of  marking  horses  and  horned  cattle 
with  iron  seals.  Among  the  Ostyak-Samoyed  near  the  river  Tas,  marking  of  the 
reindeer's  ear  is  not  used,  and  here  it  seems  that  this  practice  would  not  be  of  much 
use,  as  the  region  is  so  sparsely  inhabited  that  the  different  herds  of  tame  reindeer 
become  very  seldom  mixed.  Cf.  Kai  Donner,  Bland  Samojeder  i  Sibirian,  (Helsingfors 
1915),  p.  172. 

3  “  Aus  Lapina  zogen  den  Russen  jugrische  Fiirsten  auf  Rennthieren  entgegen.  Sie 
waren  von  Obdor  gekommen.  .  .  .  Wie  es  scheint,  schlossen  die  jugrischen  Fiirsten 
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without  access  to  the  Russian  document  upon  which  Lehrberg’s 
account  is  based.  I  think  Lehrberg  ought  to  have  the  blame  for 
Hahn’s  mistake.  Without  doubt,  Laufer  is  right  in  asserting  that 
the  meaning  of  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  original  Russian 
document  is  simply  that  the  Yugrian  princes  and  the  Russian 
chiefs  traveled  on  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer.  Among  the  Lapp, 
children  may  occasionally  take  a  ride  for  fun  on  a  reindeer’s  back; 
and  when  traveling,  the  younger  children  may  ride  on  the  back  of  a 
tame  pack-reindeer,  as  I  have  witnessed.1  No  Lappish  riding-saddle 
is  known,  however,  and  a  grown-up  Lapp  would  never  think  of 
using  the  reindeer  for  riding.  Indeed,  the  reindeer  of  Lapland  are 
too  frail  for  use  as  riding  animals.  This  also  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  reindeer  of  the  Samoyed  tundra  and  of  the  Chukchi  and 
Koryak  country.  It  would,  however,  not  be  correct  to  regard  this 
as  the  sole  cause  of  the  limited  distribution  of  the  custom  of  riding 
on  reindeer-back.  Associated  with  reindeer  riding  is  the  use  of  the 
reindeer  as  a  pack-animal;  this  custom  is  universal  among  the  rein¬ 
deer  riders  of  Siberia,  and  the  packsaddle  is  closely  related  to  the 
riding  saddle.  There  is  no  reason  wrhy  the  tundra  reindeer  should 
not  be  able  to  carry  packages  on  his  back — and  still,  neither  the 
Samoyed  nor  the  Chukchi  and  Koryak  use  the  reindeer  for  that 
purpose.  The  nomadic  Samoyed  and  Ostyak  use  the  reindeer 
sledge  not  only  in  winter,  but  also  in  summer,  driving  over  the  level, 
mossy  tundra.2  The  Chukchi  and  Koryak  herdsmen  have  to  carry 
their  necessaries  along  writh  them  on  their  backs  in  summer,3  and 
they  have  evidently  no  idea  of  using  the  reindeer  as  a  pack-animal, 
although  they  are  fine  reindeer  drivers.  Curious  enough,  the  Lapp 
use  the  reindeer  for  carrying  burdens  in  summer,  when  the  snow  has 
left  the  ground;  but  it  would  certainly  be  quite  erroneous  to  assume 
any  connection  between  this  Lappish  custom  and  the  Tungusian 

von  Obdor  sich  mit  an  die  Russen;  Lapina  wurde  erobert,  und  von  hier  zogen  die 
Woiwoden  auf  Rennthieren  weiter,  das  Heer  auf  Schlitten  mit  einem  Anspann  von 
Hunden.”  (Lehrberg,  Untersuchungen,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg,  1816,  p.  17.) 

1  Cf.  also  Emilie  Demant  Hatt,  Med  Lapperne  i  Htijfjeldel  (Stockholm,  1913), 
p.  185. 

2  Cf.,  e.  g.,  O.  Finsch,  Reise  nach  West-Sibirien  (Berlin,  1879),  p.  457  and  fig.  39. 

3  W.  Jochelson,  The  Koryak,  The  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  vi,  p.  475. 
W.  Bogoras,  The  Chukchee,  The  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  Vil,  p.  83. 
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or  Soyotian  use  of  the  reindeer  as  a  pack-animal,  for  the  Lappish 
packsaddle  is  absolutely  unique,  its  construction  having  nothing 
in  common  with  the  packsaddle  of  the  Tungus  or  Soyot,  nor  with 
the  horse  packsaddle  used  by  the  Scandinavians.1  Accordingly, 
there  seems  to  be  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  Lappish  packsaddle 
is  due  to  a  local  development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tungusian 
and  Soyotian  packsaddle  and  riding  saddle2  show  a  significant 


Fig.  io. — Lappish  pack-saddle  ( svaekka  or  spakka),  consisting  of  two  curved 
boards  (length  55  cm.)  which  are  joined  by  means  of  a  sort  of  dove-tail  construction 
over  the  back  of  the  deer  and  connected  by  means  of  a  strap  beneath  the  animal's 
belly.  Through  small  holes  near  the  middle  line  of  the  boards  narrow  strips  of  skin 
are  put  forming  loops  which  serve  in  attaching  front  and  rear  straps  for  holding  the 
saddle  in  place.  A  reindeer  skin  or  blanket  is  spread  under  the  boards  to  prevent 
their  chafing  the  deer  and  the  packages  are  hung  upon  the  projecting  upper  ends  of 
the  boards. 


resemblance  to  horse  saddles  used  by  nomads  of  Turkish  and  Mon- 
golic  stock.3  This  resemblance  is  one  of  the  facts  which  support 

1  The  Lappish  packsaddle  consists  of  two  curved  narrow  boards  joined  by  a  sort 
of  dove-tail  construction  over  the  back  of  the  deer  and  connected  by  means  of  a  strap 
beneath  the  animal's  belly;  a  reindeer  skin  or  a  blanket  is  spread  under  these  boards  to 
prevent  their  chafing  the  deer,  and  the  packages  are  hung  upon  the  projecting  upper 
ends  of  the  boards.  As  illustrations  of  the  Lappish  packsaddle  are  rather  scarce,  I 
insert  a  sketch  here.  In  case  of  emergency  a  pair  of  birch  twigs  may  be  employed 
instead  of  the  boards;  this  expedient  I  found  in  use  among  the  Karesuando  Lapp  of 
northern  Sweden. 

2  Cf.  Illustrations  of  Tungusian  saddles  on  pp.  1276  and  1489  in  Middendorff’s 
Reise  in  den  dusersten  Norden  und  Osten  Sibiriens,  vol.  iv,  and  descriptions  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  Soyotian  reindeer  saddles  in  0rjan  Olsen’s  Et  Primitivt  Folk,  pp.  71-76. 

3  Cf.,  e.  g.,  W.  Radloff,  Aus  Sibirien  (Leipzig,  1884),  vol.  1,  pi.  vii,  horse  saddles 
used  by  the  nomads  in  Altai. 
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the  assumption  that  the  Siberian  use  of  the  reindeer  as  a  riding  and 
pack-animal  is  due  to  a  culture  loan  which  reindeer  nom.adism  owes 
to  more  southern  forms  of  nomadism. 

As  to  reindeer  driving,  Bogoras1  and  others  have  observed  that 
the  reindeer  harness  is  of  the  same  general  type  everywhere;  local 
variations  occur,  especially  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  placing  the 
harness  upon  the  reindeer  and  the  mode  of  attaching  the  animal  to 
the  sledge,  but  the  same  fundamental  type  of  reindeer  harness  is 
found  from  Lapland  to  the  Chukchi  peninsula.  Interesting  as  this 
fact  is,  illustrating  the  uniformity  of  reindeer  nomadism,  we  must 
not  forget  that  not  all  reindeer  nomads  use  the  reindeer  for  draught. 
The  Soyot  and  Karagas  do  not  practise  reindeer  driving  at  all ;  and 
of  the  Tungus,  a  part  only  are  reindeer  drivers.  Schrenck2  asserts 
even  that  the  only  Tungus  practising  reindeer  driving  are  the  Oroki 
of  Saghalin  who,  according  to  Schrenck,  had  gotten  the  idea  from 
the  dog  driving  of  the  Gilyak.  On  the  northern  tundra,  however, 
between  Kolyma  and  Lena,  the  Tungusians  have  in  some  cases 
adopted  reindeer  driving.3  The  main  body  of  Tungusian  reindeer 
nomads  do  not  practise  reindeer  driving. 

Typical  reindeer  drivers  are  the  Lapp,  Samoyed,  Ostyak,  Vogul, 
Koryak,  and  Chukchi.  Typical  reindeer  riders  are  the  Soyot, 
Karagas,  and  Tungus.  Both  reindeer  riding  (in  summer)  and  > 
reindeer  driving  (in  winter)  are  practised  by  some  northern  Tungu¬ 
sians,  the  reindeer  breeding  Yakut,  the  Yukaghir,  and  even  by  a 
few  Chukchi  and  Koryak  who  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  Tungus.4 

Accordingly,  reindeer  riding  and  reindeer  driving  have  their 
areas  of  distribution  partly  overlapping,  yet  quite  distinct.  The 
area  of  reindeer  riding  thrusts  wedge-shaped  into  the  area  of  rein¬ 
deer  driving.  This  peculiar  form  of  distribution  gives  support  to 
the  opinion  set  forth  on  historical  grounds  by  Laufer  (p.  1 1 8) ,  that 
reindeer  driving  is  an  older  form  than  reindeer  riding. 

That  reindeer  riding  was  first  practised  by  “a  tribe  that  had 
gained  some  experience  with  horses”  (Laufer,  p.  140)  is  confirmed 

1  The  Chukchee  (Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition),  vol.  vii,  p.  88. 

2  Leopold  v.  Schrenck,  Reisen  und  Forschungen  im  Amur-Lande,  vol.  in,  pp.  492-495. 

» W.  Jochelson,  The  Koryak  (Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition),  vol.  vi,  p.  477. 

4  W.  Jochelson,  The  Koryak,  p.  475. 
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by  the  fact  mentioned  above,  that  the  reindeer  saddle  bears  a 
fundamental  similarity  to  the  horse  saddle  of  the  Altai  people. 
The  question  lies  close  at  hand:  Is  it  possible  to  find  similar  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  culture-form  to  which  reindeer  nomadism  owes  the 
reindeer  harness? 

If  it  might  be  proven  that  the  reindeer  harness  had  originated 
from  southern  sources,  this  would  be  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
Laufer’s  theory,  that  the  older  method  of  using  horses  and  oxen  for 
drawing  vehicles  was  simply  transferred  to  the  reindeer  (Laufer, 
p.  1 1 8).  Such  a  proof  can  hardly  be  produced,  however.  Carts 
drawn  by  horses  or  oxen  were  certainly  used  early  by  the  steppe 
nomads;  the  large  vehicles  seen  by  Rubruck  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  on  his  voyage  to  Karakorum1  were  probably 
only  in  size  very  different  from  the  Kalmuk  carts  pictured  by  Pallas 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century.2  But  the  difference  between  the 
Kalmuk  horse  harness,  as  pictured  by  Pallas,  and  the  reindeer 
harness  is  so  fundamental,  that  any  close  historical  relation  between 
them  seems  quite  out  of  question. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  difficult  to  produce  any  valid  grounds  for 
the  theory  that  reindeer  driving  arose  in  imitation  of  horse  or  ox 
driving.  That  stags  are  placed  on  an  equality  with  horses  and 
oxen  as  draught  animals,  in  Huei  Shen’s  fantastic  account  of  Fu- 
sang,  does  not  give  any  support  at  all  to  the  theory;  and  the  co¬ 
existence  of  the  reindeer  with  horses  and  oxen  in  the  Baikal  region 
would  be  of  value  for  the  theory  only  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
reindeer  driving  contained  elements  borrowed  from  horse  or  ox 
driving. 

Much  easier  is  it  to  adduce  grounds  for  assuming  that  reindeer 
driving  arose  in  imitation  of  dog  driving.  Laufer  admits  (p.  138) 
that 

the  ethnographical  facts  well  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  reindeer-sledge  is 
based  on  the  dog-sledge,  and  that  reindeer-driving  sprang  into  existence  as  a 
perfectly  conscious  and  volitional  imitation  of  driving  with  dogs — 

1  The  Journey  of  William  Rubruck.  Transl.  and  ed.  by  Rockhill.  Works  issued  by 
the  Hakluyt  Society,  2nd.  ser.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  53-57. 

2  Pallas:  Sammlungen  historischer  Nachrichten  iiber  die  mongolischen  Volkerschaften 
(St.  Petersburg,  1776),  vol.  1,  pi.  1. 
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without  noticing,  it  seems,  the  contrast  between  this  statement 
and  the  theory  put  forward  on  p.  1 1 8,  that  reindeer  driving  arose 
in  imitation  of  horse  and  ox  driving.  The  ethnographic  realities 
which  suggest  a  connection  between  reindeer  driving  and  dog  driving 
are,  however,  not  confined  to  the  sledge.  In  fact,  the  similarity 
of  reindeer  and  dog  sledges  would  not  by  itself  serve  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  reindeer  driving’s  evolutionary  dependence  upon  dog 
driving;  someone  might  perhaps  try  to  combine  Laufer’s  diverging 
theories  by  assuming  that  the  reindeer  had  been  used  for  driving 
before  it  ever  was  put  to  a  vehicle  of  the  dog-sledge  type.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  all  reindeer  sledges  have  their  dog-sledge  equiv¬ 
alent;  the  Lappish  sledge  type  is  never  used  with  dogs.  Another 
part  of  the  outfit  used  in  reindeer  driving,  namely  the  harness,  is 
of  very  much  greater  importance  for  our  problem. 

As  shown  above,  proofs  of  the  reindeer  harness  having  been 
borrowed  from  horse  or  ox  driving  are  not  at  hand.  But  if  we 
study  the  types  of  dog  harness,  used  in  northern  countries,  we  shall 
find  that  a  certain  type  of  dog  harness,  formerly  widely  distributed 
in  eastern  Siberia,  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  the  reindeer  harness. 

W.  Jochelson  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  different  types 
of  dog  harness.1  He  distinguishes  5  types:  (1)  the  West  Siberian, 
(2)  the  (modem)  East  Siberian,  (3)  the  Eskimo  dog  harness,  (4) 
the  Amur  dog  harness,  and  (5)  the  old  Kamchadal  dog  harness. 
Among  these  types,  he  regards  (2)  as  a  result  of  Russian  influence: 
it  has  some  resemblance  to  a  horse  harness.  He  thinks  that  the 
Amur  harness  and  the  old  Kamchadal  harness  were  the  oldest  in 
eastern  Siberia;  and  as  the  old  Kamchadal  type  was  merely  a 
modification  of  the  Amur  type,  we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  only 
two  fundamental  types  of  dog  harness  ;n  old  Siberia;  one  eastern 
and  one  westei'n.  Both  of  these  types  consist  of  a  single  bight; 
but  in  eastern  Siberia  this  bight  is  placed  around  the  forepart  of 
the  dog,  in  western  Siberia  around  the  loins,  just  in  front  of  the 
hind  legs.  The  eastern  type  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us. 

The  Amur  harness  is  a  very  primitive  form,  consisting  of  a 
single  bight  or  collar  which  is  put  over  the  dog’s  head,  so  that  the 

1  The  Koryak,  pp.  504-507. 
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animal  pulls  with  its  neck.  This  form  is  used  by  the  Ainu,  the 
Gilyak,  and  the  Tungusian  tribes  on  the  Amur  who  have  learned 
dog  driving  from  the  Gilyak,  according  to  Schrenck.1  It  is  not 
only  primitive,  but  also  disadvantageous,  as  the  dog,  pulling  with 
its  neck,  may  easily  get  suffocated  under  great  excitement  and 
exertion.  Among  the  old  Kamchadal,  a  very  fortunate  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  harness  was  used.  The  old  Kamchadal  dog  harness, 
described  by  Krasheninnikoff2  and  Ditmar,3  consisted  likewise  of  a 
single  bight  or  collar,  but  it  was  placed  on  the  animal  in  a  way  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Amur  harness.  The  collar  was  put  over  the  head 
and  one  foreleg  of  the  dog,  so  that  the  animal  pulled  with  the 
shoulder  and  in  part  with  the  chest.  The  right-hand  dog  had  the 
head  and  left  foreleg  in  the  collar,  and  accordingly  pulled  with  the 
chest  and  the  right  shoulder;  the  left-hand  dog  had  its  head  and 
right  foreleg  in  the  collar  and  pulled  with  the  chest  and  the  left 
shoulder.  Krasheninnikoff  was  the  first  observer  who  noticed  the 
similarity  between  the  Kamchadal  dog  harness  and  the  Koryak 
reindeer  harness;  he  also  saw  the  difference,  that  in  the  Koryak 
reindeer  team  both  animals  have  the  collar  passing  over  the  right 
shoulder  blade  (i.  e.,  they  both  pull  with  the  left  shoulder).4  The 
reindeer  harness,  used  by  the  northern  Tungusians  and  Yakut,  is 
not  only  similar  to  the  old  Kamchadal  dog  harness,  but  it  is  even 
placed  upon  the  animal  in  a  similar  way,  the  right  reindeer  pulling 
with  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  left  reindeer  with  the  left  shoulder; 
this  striking  similarity  has  been  noticed  by  Jochelson.5 

The  fundamental  likeness,  between  the  reindeer  harness  and 
the  old  eastern  type  of  Siberian  dog  harness,  makes  it  extremely 
probable  that  reindeer  driving  arose  in  imitation  of  dog  driving. 

1  Leopold  v.  Schrenck,  Reisen  und  Forschungen  im  Amur-Lande,  vol.  in,  pp.  484, 
491,  496  seq.,  pi.  xxxvi-xxxvii.  The  Ainu  harness  is  seen  in  a  Japanese  drawing, 
published  by  MacRitchie  (“The  Ainos,”  Internationales  Archiv  fur  Ethnographie, 
Supplement  to  vol.  iv),  pi.  xv,  fig.  2. 

2  Krasheninnikoff,  Opisanie  zemli  Kamcalki,  vol.  11,  p.  79  (St.  Petersburg,  1819. 
New  Edition,  Krasheninnikoff’s  journey  was  made  1733-43). 

3  K.  von  Ditmar,  Reisen  und  Aufenthalt  in  Kamtschatka  in  den  Jahren  1851—55, 
Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Russischen  Reiches,  3  Folge,  vol.  vii,  p.  161  (St.  Petersburg, 
1890). 

4  Krasheninnikoff,  op.  cit.,  vol.  n,  p.  210. 

5  W.  Jochelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  507. 
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We  have  good  reasons  for  assuming  that  reindeer  driving  owes  its 
existence  to  cultural  influence  from  dog  driving;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  theory,  which  in  reindeer  driving  sees  a  result  of  cultural 
influence  from  horse  and  ox  driving,  has  not  yet  been  founded  upon 
ethnographical  evidence. 

I  shall  abstain  from  dilating  upon  the  local  variations  of  the 
reindeer  harness;  they  are  nothing  but  variations,  mainly  touching 
the  mode  of  placing  the  harness  upon  the  animal — the  fundamental 
type  is  the  same,  from  Lapland  to  the  Chukchi  peninsula.1  If  we 
knew  the  former  geographical  distribution  of  the  type  of  dog  harness 
from  which  the  reindeer  harness  seems  to  have  sprung,  and  which 
Jochelson  regards  as  the  oldest  in  eastern  Siberia,  then  this  might 
help  us  somewhat  in  determining  the  region  where  reindeer  driving 
was  first  developed;  western  Siberia  is  excluded,  because  there 
another  primitive  type  of  dog  harness  is  prevalent. 

Milking  is  not  practised  by  all  reindeer  nomads;  we  find  this 
usage  distributed  over  two  separate  areas,  one  in  northern  Asia, 
another  in  Scandinavia.  The  Soyot  milk  their  reindeer  and  even 
make  cheese  and  butter  from  the  milk.2  The  Karagas  milk  their 

1  Not  all  descriptions  or  illustrations  of  reindeer  harness  are  reliable.  Even  the 
excellent  observer,  A.  Erman,  has  made  a  serious  mistake  in  describing  the  harness 
used  by  the  Samoyed  and  Ostyak,  “Reise  um  die  Erde,”  Historischer  Reisebericht, 
Berlin,  1833,  vol.  I,  p.  632.  He  has  overlooked  the  most  important  part  of  the  harness, 
the  collar  to  which  the  trace,  pulling  the  sledge,  is  attached;  he  says  that  the  trace 
issues  from  the  belt  which  is  placed  behind  the  forelegs  of  the  animal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  belt  is  the  least  indispensable  part  of  the  harness,  its  function  being  to  keep 
the  trace  and  the  rein  from  sinking  down  when  the  reindeer  stops.  Good  illustrations 
of  the  Samoyed  and  Ostyak  harness  are  given  by  Ernst  Hoffmann,  Der  nordliche  Ural 
und  das  Kiistengebirge  Pae  Choi,  St.  Petersburg,  1856,  vol.  11,  pp.  56  seq,  fig.  16.  F.  R. 
Martin,  Sibirica,  Stockholm,  1897,  fig.  79  in  text  to  pi.  xvi.  F.  G.  Jackson,  The 
Great  Frozen  Land,  London,  1895,  pp.  115  seq.  and  title  figure.  The  old  style  Lapp 
harness  may  be  seen  in  Schefferus,  Lappland  (German  translation),  Frankfurt  a.M., 
1675,  figure  on  p.  306;  or  in  Leem,  Beskrivelse  over  Finmarkens  Lapper,  Copenhagen, 
1767,  pi.  liv.  This  old  type  of  reindeer  harness  is  still  used  in  Lapland.  The  Lapps 
in  northern  Scandinavia  have  introduced  an  improvement,  the  collar  being  replaced 
by  a  couple  of  wooden  hames — this  may  be  due  to  influence  from  horse  or  ox  harness; 
the  single  trace  for  drawing  the  sledge  has  been  retained,  however.  Cf.  Emilie  Demant 
Hatt,  Med  Lapperne  i  Hfijfjeldet,  note  52  and  several  illustrations.  According  to 
Prof.  K.  B.  Wiklund,  Upsala,  this  improved  form  of  reindeer  harness  is  a  loan  from 
the  reindeer-owning  Finnish  settlers  in  Lapland. 

2  Orjan  Olsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
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reindeer;1  and  among  the  Tungusians,  milking  of  the  reindeer  seems 
to  be  a  general  custom.  A  number  of  observers  assert  that  butter¬ 
making  is  absolutely  unknown  among  the  Tungus,2  and  Laufer  also 
declares  that  butter  is  never  produced  by  any  East  Siberian  tribe 
(p.  103).  Pekarski  and  Tsv’atkov3  inform  us,  however,  of  an 
interesting,  primitive  method  of  butter-making,  used  by  the  Tungus 
of  Ayan: 

From  reindeer  milk  butter  is  prepared:  the  milk  is  poured  into  tursuks  (i.  e. 
leather  sacks,  used  as  milk-containers)  and  at  camp-movings  tied  on  top  of  the 
load;  during  the  journey  it  is  shaken  and  in  that  way  churned  into  butter.  Butter 
is  made  to  a  small  extent  only,  because  the  milk-yield  and  the  milk-supply  is 
inconsiderable.  The  milk  is  often  used  as  “white-maker”  in  tea. 

The  very  primitiveness  of  this  method  of  butter-making  may 
indicate  that  it  is  not  very  recent  among  the  Tungus.  According 
to  Georgi,  the  reindeer-Tungus  have  also  made  cheese,  for  use  in 
winter.4  When  Laufer  accepts  the  translation  “and  make  cream 
of  their  milk”  in  his  rendering  of  Huei  Shen’s  account  of  Fu-sang 
p.  103),  the  objection  might  justly  be  made  that  reindeer  milk  does 
not  gather  cream  like  cows  milk  and  therefore  is  never  skimmed; 
and  Laufer’s  statement  “reindeer-milk  is  not  made  into  any  product 
in  northern  Asia”  is  contradicted  not  only  by  the  butter-making  of 
the  Tungus  of  Ayan,  but  also  by  the  butter  and  cheese-making  of  the 
Soyot. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  milking  among  the  reindeer 
nomads  of  Asia  coincides  nearly  with  that  of  reindeer  riding. 
Among  the  Chukchi  and  Koryak,  regular  milking  is  an  unknown 
art;  occasionally,  in  an  emergency,  the  herdsmen  may  catch  a 
female  reindeer,  throw  her  down  and  try  to  suck  some  milk  from 
her  udder;  the  Chukchi  herdsmen  may  even  try  to  collect  a  small 
amount  by  spitting  the  milk,  thus  gained,  out  in  a  bladder.5  Suck- 

1  H.  F.  Katanova  in  Zapiski  Imperatorskago  Russkago  Geograficeskago  Obscestva, 
vol.  xvii,  2,  p.  148,  St.  Petersburg,  1891. 

2  Cf.  e.  g.  Ferdinand  Muller,  TJnter  Tungusen  und  Jakuten,  p.  48.  Leipzig,  1882. 
V.  L.  S'arosevski,  Yakuti,  p.  147.  St.  Petersburg,  1896. 

3“Ocerki  byta  Priayanskix  Tungusov,”  Publications  de  Musee  d’ Anthropologie  et 
d'Ethnographie,  vol.  11,  1,  p.  34.  St.  Petersburg,  1913. 

4J.  G.  Georgi,  “Russland,”  Beschreibung  aller  Nationen  des  russischen  Reiches, 
p.  320.  Leipzig,  1783. 

5  Bogoras,  op.  cit.,  p.  84.  W.  Jochelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  494. 
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ing  is  probably  a  very  old  milking  method;1  it  is  used  occasionally 
also  by  the  Orotshon2  and  even  by  Lappish  herdsmen.  There  is  a 
far  cry,  however,  between  this  and  regular  milking  as  practised  by 
the  Tungus.  Only  in  localities  where  the  Koryak  live  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Tungus,  the  former  have  learned  from  the  latter 
to  milk  the  does.3 

Among  the  Samoyed  and  Ostyak,  it  seems  that  reindeer  milk¬ 
ing  is,  on  the  whole,  not  practised.  By  perusing  the  literature 
on  these  reindeer  nomads,  we  find  that  some  observers  do  not 
mention  the  question  of  milking  at  all,  while  others  assert  that 
milking  is  not  practised.4  The  Finnish  ethnographer  Kai  Donner, 
who  has  studied  the  nomadic  Ostyak-Samoyed  at  the  river  Tas, 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  Samoyed  do  not  seem  to  value  the  milk 
highly,  as  they  let  their  reindeer  wander  about  grazing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  river  in  summer  while  they  are  fishing;  the  Tungus, 
on  the  other  hand,  take  good  care  of  their  reindeer  in  summer,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  milk  them. 

Among  the  Lapp,  milking  was  until  lately  an  important  link  in 
the  reindeer  industry,  and  reindeer  milk  and  the  products  thereof 
played  a  very  considerable  role  in  the  Lappish  household.  Within 
the  last  decades,  the  practice  of  regular  milking  has  fallen  somewhat 
into  disuse,  and  at  the  same  time  the  production  of  meat  for  sale 
is  gaining  steadily  in  importance.  In  earlier  days,  the  does  were 
milked  regularly  from  midsummer  until  October,  once  or  twice  a 
day;  milk  was  a  most  important  article  of  food  in  summer,  and 

1  Sucking  has  been  practised  even  by  reindeer  hunters.  In  an  Eskimo  tale  from 
Greenland,  recorded  by  H.  Rink,  Eskimoiske  Eventyr  og  Sagn,  vol.  11,  p.  no,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1871,  a  hunter  kills  a  large  female  reindeer  with  an  arrow  and  afterwards  sucks 
its  milk. 

2  L.  v.  Schrenck,  Reisen  und  Forschungen,  vol.  ill,  2,  p.  460,  note  2. 

3  W.  Jochelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  494. 

4  Pallas,  Reise  durch  verschiedene  Provinzen  des  russischen  Reiches,  vol.  in,  p.  69. 

St.  Petersburg,  1776.  (“Sie  verstehen  nicht  selbige  zu  melken.”  The  Samoyed  in  the 
province  of  Obdor.)  Klingstadt,  Memoire  sur  les  Samojedes  et  les  Lappons,  p.  35. 
Copenhagen,  1766.  Klingstadt  had  lived  in  Archangel.  V.  Islavin,  Samoyedi  v 
domasnent  i  obscestvennom  bytu,  p.  44.  St.  Petersburg,  1847.  “.  .  .  the  reindeer 

breeding  itself  is  very  simple  and  in  a  wild  condition,  so  to  speak,  not  as  among  the 
Lapp  of  Kola  where  the  reindeer  has  become  a  domestic  animal  and  where  they  gain 
milk  and  cheese  from  it.  ...”  (Tslavin  visited  the  Samoyed  of  the  Mezen  district.) 

5  Kai  Donner,  Bland  Samojeder  i  Sibirien,  p.  168.  Helsingfors,  1915. 
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cheese  and  preserved  milk  were  always  found  in  a  Lappish  house¬ 
hold;  “the  last  cheese  must  see  the  first  one,”  it  was  said.  A  full 
description  of  the  milking  industry  of  the  Lapp  would  make  a  very 
large  paper,  and  would  prove  it  to  be  a  fairly  deep-rooted  element 
of  the  Lapp  culture.  We  have  historic  evidence,  that  reindeer 
milking  was  highly  developed  among  the  Lapp  as  early  as  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.1  There  seems  to  be  every  good  reason  to  assume, 
however,  that  the  whole  milking  industry  of  the  Lapp  is  due  to 
cultural  influences  from  their  Scandinavian  neighbors.2  The 
Lappish  words  for  milk  and  cheese,  and  most  of  the  names  of  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  connected  with  the  milking  industry,  are  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  origin.  The  whole  technique  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Scandinavian  sources.  The  very  superstitions  connected  with 
milk  and  milking  are  borrowed  from  the  Scandinavians.  The 
only  use  of  reindeer  milk  which  we  may  safely  assume  to  be  origi¬ 
nally  Lappish,  is  the  sucking  of  the  does,  which  is  occasionally 
practised  by  children  and  herdsmen,  and  mentioned  even  by  a 
seventeenth  century  author.3  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever 
for  assuming  any  connection  between  the  Tungusian-Soyotian  and 
the  Lappish  milking  industry;  and  as  we  have  the  words  of  com¬ 
petent  observers  like  Pallas  and  Islavin  for  the  absence  of  any 
milking  industry  among  the  northwestern  Asiatic  and  European 
Samoyed,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  assuming  that  reindeer 
milking  was  transmitted  from  the  Samoyed  to  the  Lapp.  Lappish 
reindeer  milking  must  be  due  to  Scandinavian  influence — or,  in 
other  words,  milking  did  not  originally  belong  to  Lappish  reindeer 
nomadism. 

Reindeer  milking  ceftainly  must  be  due  to  influence  from  cow 

1  Olai  Magni  Golhi  De  gentium  septentrionalium  variis  conditionibus,  etc.  Basileae, 
1567,  lib.  xvii,  cap.  20-21.  In  a  document  from  1576  (published  by  Isak  Fellman  in 
his  great  collection,  Ilandlingar  och  Uppsatser  angaende  Finska  Lappmarken  och  Lap - 
parne,  vol.  in,  p.  338.  Helsingfors,  1912)  reindeer  cheese  is  mentioned  as  an  article 
which  was  given  as  a  tribute  to  the  authorities  by  the  Lapp  in  northern  Sweden. 

2J.  K.  Qvigstad,  Nordische  Lehnworter  im  Lappischen,  Vidensk.  Selskabets 
Forhandlinger,  p.  65.  Christiania,  1893. 

3  G.  Tuderus,  Om  the  osterbothniske  lappar  under  Kiemi  gebit.  Edited  by  K.  B. 
Wiklund  in  “Bidrag  till  Kannedom  om  de  Svenske  Landsmalen  och  Svenskt  Folklif,’’ 
vol.  xvii,  6.  Upsala,  1905.  Cap.  ix,  p.  22. 
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or  horse  culture.  Our  analysis  has  given  the  result,  however,  that 
milking  does  not  belong  among  the  oldest  elements  of  reindeer 
nomadism.  Reindeer  milking  arose  within  two  separate  areas, 
northern  Asia  and  Lapland,  just  like  the  use  of  the  reindeer  as  a 
pack-animal;  neither  of  these  practices  has  spread  to  all  reindeer 
nomads. 

The  methods  of  slaughtering  the  reindeer  are  not  the  same 
everywhere.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  is  incomplete  with 
regard  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  different  methods. 

A  few  facts  may  be  pointed  out,  however:  Among  the  Tungus, 
Samoyed,  and  Ostyak,  the  custom  of  strangling  the  reindeer  seems  V 
to  be  fairly  general,1  although  other  methods  of  killing  the  reindeer 
are  also  described  in  the  literature.  This  strangling  of  the  victim 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  methods  used  at  horse  sacrifice  by  the 
Kalmuk  of  Altai,2  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  spread  through 
northern  Asia  together  with  certain  shamanistic  rites.  It  has  not 
spread  through  the  whole  area  of  reindeer  nomadism,  however — it 
never  reached  Lapland,  nor  the  Koryak  and  Chukchi.  It  seems 
probable  that  stabbing  the  animal  at  the  heart,  or  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  or  in  both  places,  is  an  older  method  than  strangling  and 
throat-cutting.  In  Lapland,  the  reindeer  is  stabbed  with  a  knife  in 
the  heart;  among  the  southern  Lapp,  it  is  the  custom  to  stab  the 
reindeer  at  first  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  between  the  first  vertebra 
and  the  skull,  and  afterwards  in  the  heart.  This  Lappish  method 
of  slaughtering  has  not  been  borrowed  from  the  Scandinavians, 
as  it  is  quite  different  from  the  Scandinavian  way  of  slaughtering 
oxen;  we  find  similar  methods,  however,  in  northeastern  Asia,  used 
by  the  Tungusian  tribe  on  Saghalin,  the  Oroki,  who  stab  the  rein¬ 
deer  in  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a  small  knife.3  The  Chukchi  and 

1  Cf.  J.  Bulitschef,  Reise  in  Ostsibirien,  p.  90  (the  Tungus  of  Ochotsk).  Leipzig, 
1858.  Ernst  Hofmann,  Der  nordliche  Ural,  vol.  1,  p.  28  (sacrificial  feast  among  the 
Ostyak).  St.  Petersburg,  1856.  A.  G.  Schrenk,  Reise  nach  dem  Nordosten  des  euro- 
pdischen  Russlands,  vol.  I,  p.  406-7  (sacrificial  feast  among  the  Samoyed  of  north¬ 
eastern  Russia).  Dorpat,  1848.  Kai  Donner  has  told  me  orally  that  among  the 
Samoyed,  visited  by  him,  it  is  customary  to  kill  the  reindeer  by  strangling  and  after¬ 
wards  the  animal’s  throat  is  cut  in  order  to  obtain  the  blood. 

2  W.  Radloff,  Aus  Sibirien,  vol.  II,  p.  25-6. 

3  S.  Ishida  in  The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Tokyo,  vol.  xxv,  no.  286, 
January,  1910.  (I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  K.  B.  Wiklund,  Upsala,  for  this  reference.) 
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Koryak  method  of  stabbing  the  reindeer  at  the  heart1  is  much  like 
the  Lappish  method;  the  Lapp,  however  always  use  a  knife  for  that 
purpose,  not  a  spear. 

In  the  technique  of  reindeer-tending,  we  find  a  number  of  traits 
which  are  distributed  throughout  the  area  of  reindeer  nomadism. 
Not  only  do  we  find  such  similarities  which  may  be  explained  as  due 
to  the  reindeer’s  own  natural  instincts — e.  g.,  the  use  of  urine  as  a 
means  of  attracting  the  deer,  or  the  taking  advantage  of  the  gre¬ 
gariousness  of  the  deer.  We  also  find  similarities  of  another  kind, 
suggesting  cultural  relations — e.  g.,  the  lasso,  and  the  use  of  castra¬ 
tion  by  biting  (which  is  undertaken  for  two  reasons:  to  promote  the 
fattening  of  the  males,  intended  for  slaughter;  and  to  make  the 
animals  more  tame  and  docile).  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  features 
in  the  technique  of  reindeer  tending  have  a  more  limited  distribution ; 
among  these  we  should  emphasize  the  use  of  the  watch-dog  which 
is  found,  fully  developed,  only  in  Lapland  and  among  the  European 
Samoyed.2  The  Asiatic  Samoyed  do  not  use  watch-dogs,  according 
to  Middendorff,3  and  Middendorff’s  explanation,4  that  the  wolves  of 
northwestern  Siberia  are  too  numerous  for  the  dog,  is  quite  falla¬ 
cious;  if  the  dogs  could  not  get  along,  it  would  be  even  worse  for 
the  reindeer — and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dog  is  a  good  guard  against 
beasts  of  prey.  The  Kalmuk  of  Altai  let  their  dogs  guard  the  herd 
of  cattle  against  nightly  attacks  by  wolves;6  the  Kirghis  of  the 
Irtysh-steppe  guard  their  herds  at  night  by  means  of  dogs.6  It 
seems  that  the  Soyot  use  their  hunting  dogs  occasionally  as  watch¬ 
dogs.7  The  Tungus  in  Yeniseisk  use  the  watch-dog  in  reindeer 
tending,  according  to  Kai  Donner.8  Other  Tungusians  tend  their 
herds  without  the  use  of  watch-dogs,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Chukchi  and  the  Koryak. 

1  Bogoras,  op.  cit.,  p.  85.  W.  Jochelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 

2  F.  G.  Jackson,  The  Great  Frozen  Land,  p.  77-78. 

3  Finsch  mentions,  however,  the  use  of  watch-dogs  in  reindeer-tending  in  western 
Siberia.  O.  Finsch,  Reise,  p.  474-475. 

4  Middendorff,  Reise  in  den  dussersten  Norden  und  Osten  Sibiriens,  vol.  iv,  p.  1333. 

6  Radloff,  “Briefe  aus  dem  Altai,”  Erman's  Archiv.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  182  (1862). 

6  T.  W.  Atkinson,  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia,  p.  289.  London,  1852. 

7  0rjan  Olsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 

8  Kai  Donner,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 
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The  culture-historical  origin  of  the  watch-dog  is  a  difficult 
problem.  I  would  suggest  that  one  line  of  evolution  might  be 
traced  back  to  the  hunting  dog.  Reading  the  Yakut  Uwarowskij’s 
narrative1  of  the  Tungusian  hunting  dog  who  overtakes  wild  rein¬ 
deer  and  detains  them  by  running  around  them  until  his  master 
may  have  time  to  arrive,  one  is  reminded  of  the  Lappish  watch-dog 
who  overtakes  stray  reindeer  and  drives  them  back  to  the  herd. 
The  distance  between  the  hunting  dog  and  the  watch-dog  is  very 
considerable,  however — the  watch-dog  is  a  cultural  acquisition  of 
high  rank;  and  in  all  probability,  the  western  reindeer  nomads 
developed  this  use  of  the  dog  under  influence  from  more  civilized 
neighbors. 

Another  trait  of  limited  distribution  is  the  use  of  bells,  hung  on 
some  of  the  leading  deer  in  the  herd.  This  feature  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  Lappish  reindeer  tending,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  loan  from 
the  Scandinavians;  the  jingling  of  the  bells  facilitates  greatly  the 
finding  of  stray  troops  of  deer.  Also  the  northern  Zirian,  a  Finnish 
people  who  have  lately  adopted  reindeer  breeding,  use  bells,  and 
they  differ  in  that  respect  from  the  Samoyed,  their  teachers  in  the 
art  of  reindeer  breeding.2  Among  the  reindeer  nomads  of  Asia,  the 
use  of  bells  seems  to  be  almost  unknown;  Middendorff  certainly 
figures  a  bell  of  elk-horn,  used  by  the  Tungus,3  but  the  custom  does 
not  seem  to  be  general  among  the  Tungus. 

It  is  evident  that  not  all  the  cultural  traits  belonging  to  reindeer 
nomadism  of  the  present  day  are  equally  old.  If  we  should  attempt 
to  reconstruct  reindeer  nomadism  in  its  oldest  form,  then  we  must 
subtract  a  number  of  present-day  features.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  cultural  elements  considered  on  the  previous 
pages  makes  it  apparent  that  reindeer  nomadism  has  been  subject 
to  culture  influences  of  a  remoulding  nature  within  two  different 
areas:  the  Tungusian-Soyotian  area  and  Lapland.  The  use  of  the 
reindeer  for  riding  and  carrying  and  as  a  milk-giving  animal  must 
have  come  into  the  Tungusian-Soyotian  area  as  a  result  of  contact 

1  Uwarowskij’s  Erinnerungen  (Otto  Bohtlingk,  Uber  die  Sprache  der  Jakulen; 
Middendorff 's  Reise,  vol.  in),  p.  29. 

2  Hofmann,  Der  nordliche  Ural,  vol.  n,  p.  149. 

3  Middendorff,  Reise,  vol.  IV,  p.  1272  and  figure  on  p.  1271. 
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with  horse  and  cow  culture,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  oldest  form 
of  reindeer  nomadism.  Some  features  of  minor  importance,  as  the 
slaughtering  of  reindeer  by  strangling  and  throat-cutting,  must  also 
be  due  to  influence  from  southern  sources,  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  the  oldest  features  of  reindeer  nomadism.  In  Lapland, 
reindeer  milking  and  the  preparation  of  cheese,  butter,  etc.,  must 
be  due  to  influence  from  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  use  of  the 
reindeer  as  a  pack-animal  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  special 
Lappish  trait,  at  least  the  peculiar  Lappish  packsaddle  has  no 
relation  to  any  other  packsaddle,  known  to  me.  The  watch-dog, 
used  in  reindeer  tending,  is  a  feature  characteristic  of  the  western 
reindeer  nomads. 

In  reconstructing  the  oldest  reindeer  nomadism,  we  must  sub¬ 
tract  then  the  following  elements:  the  use  of  the  reindeer  as  a 
riding  and  pack-animal,  reindeer  milking,  and  the  watch-dog. 
The  forms  of  reindeer  nomadism  which  we  find  among  the  Soyot, 
the  Tungus,  and  the  Lapp,  are  very  far  from  primitive. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  the  areas  where  the  said  elements 
are  missing,  we  do  not  find  primitive  conditions  there  either.  The 
reindeer  nomadism  of  the  Koryak  and  Chukchi  and  that  of  the 
Samoyed  in  northwestern  Siberia  are  certainly  in  some  respects 
comparatively  oldfashioned ;  but  they  also  contain  traits  which 
cannot  be  very  old.  The  great  size  of  the  herds,  and  the  reindeer- 
breeder’s  almost  exclusive  dependence  upon  the  products  of  his 
herd,  are  not  primitive  features.  In  Pallas’s  days,  the  Samoyed  in 
the  district  of  Obdor  did  not  slaughter  many  of  their  reindeer;  for 
food  they  relied  largely  upon  the  products  of  the  chase,  especially 
the  hunting  of  wild  reindeer. 

“Diese  Hausthiere  dienen  aber  hauptsachlich  nur  bey  ihren  Ziigen  zu  Fort- 
bringung  der  Schlitten.  Sie  verstehen  nicht  selbige  zu  melken,  und  zum  Slachten 
sind  ihre  Heerden  theils  zu  swach,  theils  die  Besitzer  zu  geitzig.  Ihr  Haupt- 
bestand  ist,  wie  bey  den  Tungusen  und  einigen  Nordamerikanischen  Volkern,  die 
Jagd  und  sonderlich  die  wilden  Rennthierheerden,  welchen  sie  auf  allerlei  Art 
nachzustellen  wissen.  ...  1,1 

This  state  of  affairs,  that  reindeer  nomadism  and  hunting, 
especially  reindeer  hunting,  went  hand  in  hand,  seems  to  have  been 

1  Pallas,  Reise,  vol.  in,  p.  69. 
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general.  Among  the  Tungus,  Soyot,  Karagas,  and  Vogul,  the 
domesticated  reindeer  is  still  mainly  a  means  of  transport,  a  valu¬ 
able  accessory  to  the  life  of  hunters.  In  Lapland,  reindeer  hunting 
was  formerly  of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  Lapp,  as 
testified  by  many  of  the  old  authors.1  The  large  herds,  which  make 
it  possible  for  their  owners  to  live  exclusively  on  the  products  of 
reindeer  breeding,  represent  an  extreme  development,  favored  by 
the  excellent  pastures  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  and  the 
tundras;  this  form  of  reindeer  nomadism  has  greatly  impaired  the 
conditions  of  the  wild  reindeer,  and  so  has  diminished  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  reindeer  hunting,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  put  the 
economy  of  the  nomads  on  a  more  secure  basis. 

The  old  reindeer  nomads  were  reindeer  hunters,  however;  and 
without  doubt,  reindeer  hunting  must  have  been  an  important 
occupation  in  northern  Asia  and  Europe,  long  before  the  era  of  the 
domesticated  reindeer.  The  question  arises:  what  has  reindeer 
nomadism  inherited  from  reindeer  hunting? 

I  have  repeatedly  spent  happy  days  with  Lappish  herdsmen. 
Their  life  is  peculiarly  fascinating;  and  it  has  struck  me  that  the 
charm  is  largely  due  to  a  strong  element  of  the  hunt.  We  go  out 
in  the  early  morning,  searching  for  scattered  parts  of  the  herd;  it 
may  take  us  all  day,  or  perhaps  several  days  before  we  have  found 
and  collected  the  stragglers.  The  reindeer  troops  are  traced  in 
many  different  ways;  the  downtrodden  grass  tells  when  the  deer 
passed  by  and  what  direction  they  took;  from  the  appearance  of 
their  excrements  it  may  also  be  found  out  whether  the  reindeer 
were  here  today  or  yesterday,  or  perhaps  the  day  before;  if  the 
animals  have  passed  over  a  snowdrift,  their  footprints  are  examined, 
to  see  whether  it  happened  this  morning  or  yesterday.  The  gray 
mountainsides,  several  miles  away,  are  scanned  minutely,  to  see 
whether  the  gray  points  over  there  may  be  reindeer  or  only  rocks. 
Reindeer  tending  requires  the  same  sort  of  powers  and  the  same  kind 
of  knowledge  which  the  forefathers  of  the  Lapp  used  in  reindeer¬ 
hunting.  An  intimate  familiarity  with  the  habits  and  ways  of  the 

1  Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  iv,  cap.  xi,  lib.  xvii,  cap.  xxi.  Schefferus,  cap.  xix.  Leem, 
p.  181-185.  Among  the  Lapp,  hunting  was  and  is  mostly  done  b>  poor  men,  owning 
but  a  few  domesticated  reindeer.  Rich  reindeer-breeders  have  no  time  for  hunting. 
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deer  and  with  the  orography  of  the  country,  is  indispensable;  if 
the  wind  has  blown  for  some  length  of  time  from  that  direction,  we 
may  expect  to  find  reindeer  in  this  valley  or  upon  that  mountain; 
if  it  has  been  cold  and  rainy,  they  may  have  spread  through  these 
woods,  etc.  The  herdsmen’s  wonderful  ability  to  run  and  jump  for 
miles  and  miles  through  tracts  covered  with  rocks  and  across  swamps 
and  moors,  carrying  provisions  upon  the  back  and  perhaps  a  skin 
or  a  blanket  for  camping  in  the  open,  is  also  due  to  inheritance  from 
an  untold  line  of  sturdy  reindeer  hunters. 

And  from  these  same  progenitors,  the  reindeer  nomads  have  also 
inherited  more  material  and  palpable  culture-elements.  The 
lasso,  used  by  all  reindeer  nomads,  is  an  old  hunting  implement. 
The  Assyrians  used  the  lasso  in  hunting,  as  it  appears  from  a  relief 
illustrating  a  hunting  scene.1  In  some  parts  of  North  America, 
the  lasso  seems  to  have  been  used  in  hunting;  in  a  Kwakiutl  tale,2 
this  implement  is  mentioned  as  used  for  catching  mountain-sheep; 
in  a  Greenland  Eskimo  tale,3  a  man  belonging  to  the  mythical 
“inland  people”  catches  seal  by  throwing  a  snare  from  the  beach; 
Lahontan4  describes  a  buffalo  hunt  among  the  Arkansas  Indians 
and  pictures  a  buffalo,  caught  by  means  of  several  ropes,  held  by 
four  men.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  evolutionary  connection 
between  the  lasso  and  the  sling-traps  or  snares  which  are  so  widely 
used  by  hunters  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  especially 
for  small  game,  but  in  some  cases  also  for  large  game.  The  moose 
has  been  caught  by  means  of  snares  by  North  American  Indians,5 
wild  reindeer  and  elk  by  the  Samoyed.6  The  Lapp  have  caught 
wild  reindeer  in  snares  made  of  sinew;7  even  the  bear  has  been 
caught  in  sling-traps,  according  to  Johan  Turi.8 

1  Schurz,  Urgeschichle  der  Kultur,  figure  on  p.  345. 

2  Franz  Boas  and  George  Hunt,  Kwakiutl  Texts  (Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition, 

vol.  hi),  p.  36. 

3  H.  Rink,  Eskimoiske  Eventyr  og  Sagn,  Copenhagen,  1866,  p.  114. 

4  Lahontan,  New  voyages  to  North-America  (reprinted  from  the  English  edition  of 
1703,  by  Thwaites,  Chicago,  1905),  vol.  1,  p.  204,  and  frontispiece  picture,  “a  beeve 
catch'd  by  the  horns  with  ropes.” 

5  Lahontan,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  106. 

6  Pallas,  Reise,  vol.  hi,  p.  89. 

7  Leem,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

8  Emilie  Demant,  Das  Buck  des  Lappen,  Johan  Turi,  p.  118. 
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According  to  Lappish  tradition,  the  lasso  has  been  used  for 
catching  wild  reindeer.  An  interesting  account  of  reindeer  hunting 
has  been  given  by  a  Lapp,  Bera  Turi,  Johan  Turi’s  nephew.  From 
this  account,  which  is  being  edited  by  Emilie  Deinant  Hatt  in  a 
collection  of  Lappish  texts,  we  learn  that  a  wild  reindeer  was  occa¬ 
sionally  caught  with  the  lasso  and  killed  when  it  had  joined  a  tame 
reindeer-herd.  Among  the  Chukchi  the  lasso  is  used  in  hunting 
mountain-sheep.1  Without  doubt,  the  lasso  is  of  vastly  greater 
importance  to  the  nomad  than  it  ever  was  to  the  hunter;  but  still, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  nomad  took  it  over  from  the 
hunter. 

The  use  of  human  urine  or  salt  as  means  of  attracting  the  deer,  , 
a  custom  found  among  all  reindeer  nomads,  may  also  be  traced 
back  to  the  hunters.  That  deer  and  mountain-sheep  frequent  places 
where  the  surface  is  saline,  in  order  to  lick  salt,  is  a  fact  well- 
known  to  North  Asiatic  hunters;2  and  some  Tungusians  even  used 
to  salt  the  ground  in  order  to  induce  the  wild  deer  to  frequent  certain 
localities.3 

Without  the  snowshoe  or  ski,  reindeer  tending  would  be  im¬ 
possible  in  winter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  snowshoe  was 
used  in  hunting  wild  reindeer,  long  before  reindeer  nomadism  ap¬ 
peared  ;  it  is  even  likely  that  the  development  of  the  snowshoe  has 
been  greatly  furthered  by  its  being  used  in  chasing  wild  reindeer  and 
elk  on  the  snow — a  mode  of  hunting,  practised  everywhere  from 
Lapland  to  eastern  Canada  and  New  England.4 

1  Bogoras,  The  Chukchee,  p.  137. 

2  Johann  Sievers,  Briefe  aus  Sibirien,  St.  Petersburg,  1796,  p.  63-64.  Hunting  in 
the  Yablonnoi  mountains. 

3  Cf.  Middendorff,  Reise,  vol.  iv,  p.  1389;]  G.  Radde,  Berichte  Tiber  Reisen  im 
Siiden  von  Ostsibirien  (Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  riissischen  Reiches,  vol.  xxm,  St. 
Petersburg,  1861),  p.  630.  Radde’s  account  of  the  hunting  methods  of  the  Birar- 
Tungus  in  the  Bureja  mountains  is  also  cited  by  Richard  Andree,  Das  Amur-Gebiel 
und  seine  Bedeutung  (Leipzig,  1867),  p.  194. 

4  Cf.,  e.  g.,  Leem,  p.  183-184  (Lappish  reindeer-hunting);  Middendorff,  Reise, 
vol.  iv,  p.  1378,  and  vol.  in,  p.  29  (the  Yakut  Uvarovskij’s  description  of  Tungusian 
reindeer-hunting,  in  Bohtlingk’s  paper  “fiber  die  Sprache  der  Jakuten”);  Johann 
Sievers,  op.  cit.,  p.  64  (elk-hunting  in  the  Yablonnoi  mountains);  G.  T.  Emmons,  The 
Tahltan  Indians,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Anthropological  Publications,  vol.  iv.  1, 
p.  70  (caribou-hunting  on  snowshoe);  Jesuit  relations,  ed.  by  Thwaites,  vol.  1,  p.  247, 
and  vol.  iv,  p.  193  (account  of  moose-hunting  on  snowshoes  in  eastern  Canada). 
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In  Lapland,  and  also  among  the  Soyot  and  Tungus,  we  find  the 
practice  of  driving  the  reindeer  into  enclosures,  for  milking  and 
other  purposes.  The  origin  of  this  practice  should  perhaps  be 
sought  in  a  hunting  method  which  has  been  described  from  Lap- 
land,1  the  Samoyed,2  and  several  tribes  of  North  American  Indians.3 
This  mode  of  hunting  consists  in  driving  the  deer  into  an  enclosure 
through  a  sort  of  funnel,  composed  of  two  long  diverging  fences  or 
rows  of  sticks  and  the  like.  The  Lapp  still  make  such  a  funnel- 
shaped  entrance  to  the  enclosure  in  which  they  collect  the  reindeer 
herd.4 

On  the  whole,  the  culture  of  the  reindeer  nomads  contains  a 
number  of  features  which  are  evidently  older  than  the  domestication 
of  reindeer,  and  many  of  which  must  have  been  inherited  from  a 
hunting  period.  A  comparative  study  of  the  material  culture  of 
the  reindeer  nomads  and  that  of  the  reindeer  hunting  American 
tribes  of  northern  Athapascan  and  Algonkian  stock  would  disclose 
a  considerable  number  of  fundamental  similarities.  In  fact,  if 
these  northern  Indian  tribes  had  adopted  the  reindeer  as  a  draught 
animal,  they  would  have  fitted  remarkably  well  into  the  ensemble 
of  reindeer  nomads. 

The  Beginnings  of  Reindeer  Nomadism 

How  came  it  about  that  the  reindeer  hunters  of  northern  Asia 
adopted  the  reindeer  as  a  draught  animal,  putting  a  harness  upon  • 
him,  similar  to  that  which  they  were  wont  to  use  on  dogs? 

Seeing  a  reindeer  herd  on  its  pastures,  especially  if  it  was  not  a 
very  tame  herd,  any  observer  must  have  wondered,  how  it  ever 
might  occur  to  a  human  being  in  sober  earnest,  that  such  animals 

1  Tornaus,  cited  by  Castren,  Nordiska  resor  och  forsknitigar,  vol.  I,  p.  44-45. 
Leem,  op.  cit.,  p.  184-185. 

2  Pallas,  Reise,  vol.  hi,  p.  90. 

3  Frederick  Whymper,  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  (London, 
1868),  p.  187-188  and  illustration;  Samuel  Hearne,  A  Journey  from  Prince  of  Wales's 
Fort  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  to  the  Northern  Ocean  (London,  1795),  p.  78-80;  Lahontan, 
op.  cit.,  p.  106-107. 

4  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  name  of  this  reindeer-enclosure  (gardde) 
is  a  word  of  Scandinavian  origin.  On  the  Faeroes,  the  shepherds  use  enclosures  made 
of  stones  and  with  a  funnel-shaped  entrance,  cf.  Daniel  Bruun,  Fra  de  fcertfske  Bygder 
(Tidsskrift  for  Land0konomi,  Copenhagen,  1904),  illustration  p.  80-81. 
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would  be  good  for  hauling  sleds.  It  is  true  that  in  myths  and 
legends  we  find  all  sorts  of  queer  draught  animals  mentioned;  in  a 
Greenland  tale,  even  reindeer  driving  occurs,  and  in  the  same  tale 
also  the  bear  and  certain  fabulous  beasts  play  the  role  of  draught 
animals.1  Such  fantastic  mythical  ideas  would,  however,  never 
constitute  any  practical  motive  for  a  great  cultural  move  like  the 
substituting  of  the  reindeer  for  the  dog  in  sledge  driving.  I  think 
it  would  involve  a  psychological  impossibility  if  we  assumed  that 
man  had  tamed  the  wild  reindeer  for  the  clear  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  draught  animal.  I  find  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  reindeer 
was  already  to  some  extent  tamed  at  the  time  when  man  began  to 
train  it  to  the  sled. 

An  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  mystery  has  been  proposed  by 
Eduard  Hahn.2  The  first  reindeer  breeders  were — according  to 
Hahn — originally  cow  and  horse  breeders,  who  moved  into  north¬ 
eastern  Asia  and  there,  losing  their  cattle  on  account  of  the  hard 
climate,  had  to  domesticate  another  sort  of  animal,  and  chose  the 
reindeer  for  that  purpose.  This  hypothesis  has  one  great  advan¬ 
tage — it  actually  relieves  its  adherents  from  all  speculating  about 
the  origin  of  reindeer  nomadism.  Reindeer  domestication  is  simply 
regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  horse  and  cow  domestication — that’s  all. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  an  easy  theory  has  become  quite  popular. 
Laufer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state  (p.  1 14) : 

All  observers  agree  in  regarding  the  domestication  of  the  reindeer  as  an  imitative 
process  leaning  towards  that  of  horse  and  cattle. 

I  would  maintain  that  this  statement  is  somewhat  too  broad. 

Hahn’s  theory  does  not  bear  a  close  examination.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  horses  and  cows  are  thriving  beautifully  in  a  large  part  of 
the  area  of  reindeer  nomadism.  The  Yakut  have  at  some  points  X 
brought  horses  and  cows  north  of  the  Polar  circle,  in  a  few  cases 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.3  Of  course,  there  are  portions 
of  northern  Eurasia  where  horses  and  cows  cannot  live,  and  large 

1  Rink,  Eskimoiske  Eventyr  of  Sagn,  p.  112-113. 

2  Eduard  Hahn,  Die  Haustiere,  p.  263. 

3  Middendorff,  Reise,  vol.  IV,  pp.  1311  seq.,  1324  seq.  Ferdinand  Muller,  Unter 
Tungusen  und.  Jakuten,  p.  205—206. 
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areas  are  found  where  reindeer  breeding  must  always  remain  the 
more  profitable  industry.  The  Yakut  have,  however,  proved  the 
possibility  of  carrying  horse  and  cattle  breeding  very  far  north — 
and  therefore,  if  Hahn’s  theory  was  correct,  we  should  have  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  "center  of  domestication  ”  was  to  be  found  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  arctic  tree  line — which  would,  for  several 
reasons,  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  and  character  of  reindeer  nomadism.  Now,  if  wp  leave 
that  point  aside,  another  objection  to  Hahn’s  theory  presents  itself: 
The  management  of  a  reindeer  herd,  especially  if  it  be  not  very 
tame,  is  no  easy  matter.  It  certainly  would  be  a  difficult  task  for 
horse  and  cattle  breeders,  having  lost  their  stock,  to  tame  wild 
reindeer  instead.  I  rather  think  the  cattle  breeders,  in  such  a 
predicament,  would  prefer  to  adopt  industries  of  old  standing  in 
the  country  they  had  entered,  viz.,  fishing  and  hunting.  It  is, 
however,  the  strongest  objection  against  Hahn’s  theory,  that 
influence  from  horse  and  cattle  breeding  is  apparent  only  in  the 
younger  cultural  elements  of  reindeer  nomadism. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  reindeer  nomads  have  taken 
over  certain  things  from  horse  and  cattle  breeding.  Certain 
culture-elements,  among  which  reindeer  riding  and  milking  are 
the  most  important,  are  undoubtedly  due  to  cultural  impulses  from 
cow  and  horse  breeders;  these,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the  oldest 
stratum  in  reindeer  nomadism.  As  I  have  shown,  reindeer  riding 
and  milking  must  be  comparatively  young  features.  Reindeer 
driving,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  old  feature;  but  we  have  no  eth¬ 
nographical  grounds  for  assuming  that  this  element  was  taken  over 
from  horse  or  cattle  breeding,  while  we  have  every  ethnographical 
reason  to  believe  that  reindeer  driving  arose  as  a  substitute  for  or  in 
imitation  of  dog  driving.  And  although  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
indicate  the  origin  of  every  cultural  element  belonging  to  reindeer 
nomadism,  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  large  part  of  that  culture- 
form  is  due  to  a  sort  of  inheritance  from  reindeer  hunting. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  first  reindeer  nomads  were 
reindeer  hunters,  in  possession  of  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
ways  and  habits  of  the  animal.  As  the  oldest  reindeer  nomads  did 
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not  practise  riding  nor  milking,  the  influence  from  horse  and  cattle 
breeding,  if  any,  cannot  have  been  very  strong  or  intimate  at  that 
period,  it  must  have  been  of  a  somewhat  remote  nature.  The  first 
reindeer  breeders  must  have  been  hunters;  and  the  motives  which 
were  at  work  in  the  initial  stages  of  reindeer  breeding  must  have 
been  such  as  would  appeal  to  the  interests  of  hunters. 

What  were  these  motives?  Of  course,  as  a  draught  animal, 
hauling  the  sled,  the  domesticated  reindeer  is  exceedingly  valuable 
to  hunters  and  presents  a  number  of  easily  recognizable  advantages 
above  the  dog.  However,  as  I  have  stated  already,  I  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  that  the  reindeer  was  tamed,  to  some  extent,  before 
it  occurred  to  man,  that  it  might  be  trained  to  the  sled.  How  did 
this  preliminary  taming  of  the  reindeer  come  about? 

We  know  that  animals  are  kept  as  pets  in  all  countries,  not  only 
by  civilized  man,  but  even  by  tribes  of  a  very  low  cultural  standing, 
having  no  idea  of  the  economic  value  of  domesticated  animals. 
May  we  assume,  that  tame  reindeer  have  been  kept  at  first  as  pets, 
and  then  later  on  have  been  set  to  work?  I  think  not.  The 
reindeer  is  a  herd-animal,  one  single  fawn  would  not  thrive  in  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  the  keeping  of  a  number  of  tamed  deer,  just  for  pleasure, 
would  involve  such  great  labor  and  expense  that  it  only  would  be 
undertaken  in  civilized  countries,  as  in  old  Greece  and  Rome, 
China  and  India  (cf.  examples  in  Laufer’s  paper,  p.  131-133).  In 
particular,  no  tribe  of  hunters  would  ever  undertake  to  tame  and 
keep  a  number  of  reindeer  for  aesthetic  reasons  only.  Some  other, 
more  powerful  motive  must  have  entered  into  play  before  the 
appetites  of  the  hunter  submitted  to  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
herdsman.  * 

The  hunter  had,  of  course,  a  natural  interest  in  the  thriving  of 
his  game.  We  find  this  sympathy  expressed  in  certain  semi-religious 
ideas  and  customs,  purporting  to  increase  or  preserve  the  supply  of 
game.  These  ideas  and  customs,  of  great  interest  to  the  science  of 
religion,  do  not  concern  us  here;  the  reverential  treatment  of  a 
slain  animal’s  bones,  or  the  performance  of  ritual  dances  with 
supposed  magical  influence  upon  the  multiplication  of  animals, 
never  did  give  rise  to  a  step  of  practical  progress,  like  the  domestica- 
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tion  of  animals.  Religion  certainly  clings  to  every  branch  of 
human  life  and  activity;  but  to  look  for  the  origin  of  purely  eco¬ 
nomic  forms  in  the  religious  notions  or  usages  with  which  they  are 
associated,  is  about  as  much  topsy-turvy  as  to  regard  a  tree  as  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  lianas  and  epiphytes  it  supports.1 

The  idea  of  catching  wild  reindeer  and  keeping  them  as  a  living 
supply  of  provisions,  would  hardly  occur  to  a  hunting  tribe,  and 
moreover,  it  would  not  be  a  very  easy  scheme  to  carry  out.  The 
bear  may  be  kept  in  captivity  and  fattened  for  the  big  feast,  as  it 
is  done  by  the  Gilyak.  The  reindeer,  however,  is  a  migratory 
animal.2  It  could  not  live  in  a  cage,  like  the  bear,  and  it  would 
never  thrive  in  an  enclosure,  nor  could  it  be  kept  permanently  within 
a  deer-park,  like  the  fallow  deer,  the  roe,  and  the  stag.3  The 
migratory  instinct  of  the  reindeer  is  so  strong  that  it  hardly  can 
be  subdued,  and  it  determines  largely  the  annual  wanderings  of  the 
reindeer  nomads. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  already  in  a  period  anterior  to  the 
domestication  of  the  reindeer,  the  hunting  tribes  of  northern  Asia 
found  in  the  wild  reindeer  herds  a  main  source  of  livelihood.  The 
reindeer  hunters  of  Siberia  probably  led  a  life  not  very  different 
from  that  of  the  caribou-hunting  northern  Athapascans,  of  whom 
Samuel  Hearne  wrote: 

As  their  whole  aim  is  to  procure  a  comfortable  subsistence,  they  take  the 
most  prudent  methods  to  accomplish  it;  and  by  always  following  the  lead  of  the 
deer,  are  seldom  exposed  to  the  gripping  hand  of  famine.  ...  4 

1  That  Eduard  Hahn  sees  in  religious  rites  the  origin  of  the  domestication  of  oxen, 
and  even  the  origin  of  the  plough-culture,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  errors  in  his 
famous  book  “Die  Haustiere.” 

2  Cf.  e.  g.,  A.  G.  Schrenk,  Reise  nach  dem  Nordosten  des  eur.  Russlands  (Dorpat, 
1848-54),  vpl.  1— 11,  passim.  Middendorff,  Reise,  vol.  IV,  pp.  1125  seq.,  1146  seq., 
1177  seq.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mountain  reindeer  of  southern  Siberia  make 
less  extensive  wanderings  than  the  northern  reindeer,  wherefore  Middendorff  gives  to 
the  former  the  name  of  “  Stand-Rennthiere  ”  as  compared  with  the  latter  which  he 
calls  “  Wander-Rennthiere.”  The  “Stand-Rennthiere”  wander,  however,  every 
winter  downwards  into  the  valleys,  and  every  summer  upwards  into  the  mountains. 

Einar  Lonnberg,  Om  Rename  och  deras  Lefnadsvanor  (Uppsala,  1909),  p.  24-139. 

3  Of  late,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  a  portion  of  the  heaths 
of  Jylland  for  reindeer  breeding.  The  animals,  bought  in  Norway,  were  kept  in  a  very 
large  enclosure.  They  grew  extremely  fat  and  clumsy;  and  after  a  while,  they  began 
to  die  off. 

4  A  Journey  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  etc.,  p.  83. 
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Without  doubt,  long  before  reindeer  domestication  began,  the 
hunters  knew  the  ways  and  habits  of  this  animal  and  followed  it  on 
its  migrations,  out  on  the  tundra  or  up  in  the  mountains  in  summer, 
back  into  the  woods  and  valleys  in  winter.  The  wanderings  of  the 
reindeer  nomads  were,  to  some  extent,  already  a  formed  habit  before 
domestication  began. 

Some  authors  have  suggested  that  reindeer  nomadism  was  a 
gradual  outcome  of  reindeer  hunting,  the  individual  group  of  hunters 
getting  especially  interested  in  the  particular  wild  herd  upon  which 
it  subsisted,  and  by  and  by  taking  care  of  the  animals.1  This 
theory  requires  some  qualification.  Ethnographical  facts  do  not 
warrant  the  assumption  that  a  tribe  of  hunters  would  take  to 
tending  and  domesticating  an  animal  species  as  long  as  they  regarded 
that  animal  simply  as  a  sort  of  game.  And  to  this  day,  the  reindeer 
nomads  regard  the  wild  reindeer  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  hunter; 
the  domesticated  reindeer  is  to  be  cared  for  and  spared  as  far  as 
possible,  the  wild  reindeer  is  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  It  is  quite 
significant  that  the  reindeer  people  use  different  words  for  the  wild 
and  the  domesticated  reindeer.2  The  Lapp  believe  that  domesti¬ 
cated  reindeer  were  obtained  by  taming  wild  ones;  but  their  ideas 
of  how  such  taming  was  brought  about  are  rather  unclear  and  do 
not  throw  any  light  upon  our  problem.  When  wild  reindeer  were 
caught  alive  in  enclosures,  they  were  as  mercilessly  killed  by  Lapp 
and  Samoyed  as  by  North  American  Indians. 

This  striking  difference  in  attitude  towards  wild  and  domesti¬ 
cated  reindeer  is  so  deep  rooted,  that  we  must  regard  it  as  very  old; 
in  fact,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  have  been  at  work  in  the 
very  earliest  stages  of  reindeer  nomadism. 

Our  problem  may  be  put  thus:  How  came  it  about  that  hunters 
began  to  regard  certain  reindeer  as  their  personal  property  to  be 
tended  and  guarded  and  spared,  while  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
reindeer  species  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten?  It  seems  evident,  that 

iW.  Radloff,  A  us  Sibirien  (Leipzig,  1884),  vol.  I,  p.  414;  K.  B.  Wiklund,  De 
Svenska  Nomadlapparnas  Flyttningar  (Uppsala,  1908),  p.  7  and  note  15. 

2  Cf.  Jochelson,  The  Koryak,  p.  475,  where  the  Koryak,  Yukaghir,  Tungus,  and 
Yakut  ter  ns  are  given.  In  Lappish,  the  wild  reindeer  is  called  “godde,”  the  domes¬ 
ticated  reindeer  “boaco.” 
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the  interest  which  bound  the  reindeer  owner  and  his  herd  together 
must  have  been  a  strong  one  from  the  very  outset,  and  such  as 
would  appeal  to  reindeer  hunters.  And  this  interest  cannot  at 
first  have  been  based  upon  the  use  of  the  reindeer  as  a  means  of 
transport. 

We  find,  however,  that  reindeer  breeders  in  northern  Asia  and 
Europe  have  used  tame  reindeer  also  for  another  purpose  which 
would  make  them  exceedingly  valuable  to  hunters,  viz.,  as  decoy- 
animals.  That  this  practice  is  old,  follows  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
used  in  Scandinavia  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  which  we 
know  from  Ohthere’s  famous  account  (cited  by  Laufer  on  p.  95). 
In  this  practice,  we  find  a  use  of  tame  reindeer  in  the  closest  possible 
connection  with  reindeer  hunting. 

Stalking  the  game,  is  a  hunting  method  found  all  over  the  world. 
Wide  spread  is  also  the  custom  that  the  hunter  disguises  himself  so 
as  to  appear  like  his  game.  The  Bushman  of  South  Africa,  hunting 
ostriches,  approaches  the  game  under  cover  of  an  ostrich-mask.1 
The  Apache  hunter,  stalking  antelopes,  wore  an  antelope-mask.2 
The  Eskimo,  when  he  softly  and  stealthily  approaches  the  seal  on 
the  ice,  looks  very  much  like  a  seal  himself  in  his  sealskin  clothes,3 
and  he  lures  the  animal  by  scratching  on  the  ice.4  A  beautiful 
description  of  how  the  Assiniboin  used  to  decoy  a  buffalo  herd  into 
an  enclosure,  has  been  given  by  Alexander  Henry;5  several  expert 
hunters,  dressed  in  buffalo  hides  and  walking  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  resembled  the  animals  themselves,  lured  the  buffalo  herd  into 
the  “pound.”  Also  in  northern  Asia,  similar  tricks  have  been  used. 
In  describing  the  Tungusian  costume,  Georgi  writes: 

.  .  .  des  Winters  und  auf  der  Jagd  aber  tragen  sie  Miitzen  welche  aus  der 
rauhen  Haut  von  Rehkopfen,  an  denen  die  Ohren  aufgerichtet,  und  wen  sie  junge 
Horner  haben,  auch  diese  stehen,  und  sehr  heslich  aussehen.  6 

1  George  W.  Stow,  The  Native  Races  of  South  Africa  (London,  1910),  p.  82  and  pl.vn. 

2  Carl  Lumholtz,  Blandt  Mexicos  Indianere  (Kristiania,  1903),  vol.  1,  p.  60-61 
and  illustration. 

3  Franz  Boas,  “The  Central  Eskimo,”  Sixth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  American 
Ethnology,  p.  484. 

4  E.  W.  Nelson,  “The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait”  Eighteenth  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  American  Ethnology,  p.  129-130. 

6  Alexander  Henry,  Travels  and  adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories 
(new  ed.  by  J.  Bain,  Toronto,  1901),  pp.  299  seq. 

6  J.  G.  Georgi,  Reise  im  Russischen  Reich  (St.  Petersburg,  1775),  vol.  1,  p.  255. 
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What  use  the  Tungusian  hunters  were  making  of  these  caps,  we 
learn  from  Ysbrants  Ides: 

On  the  head  they  wear,  instead  of  cap,  the  hide  of  a  roebuck  with  the  horns 
on  top,  protruding  above  the  head,  especially  when  they  go  roe-hunting,  and  with 
that  they  can  easily  deceive  the  roes,  creeping  very  close  in  the  grass,  because 
these  animals  do  not  imagine  anything  but  to  see  the  head  of  another  roe  and 
therefore  remain  standing  without  fear,  while  they  (the  hunters)  have  the  bow 
ready  and  shoot  the  game  down  unerringly,  because  of  the  close  range.1 

Middendorff  and  Radde  mention,  from  the  Amur  country  and 
the  Baikal  region,  the  use  of  horns  and  whistles  for  alluring  stags 
and  musk-deer  in  the  pairing  season.2 

Visdelou’s  interesting  account  of  how  the  Manchu  allured  the 
deer  in  the  rutting  season  by  means  of  a  stag’s  head  which  the 
hunter  placed  over  his  own  head,  and  by  means  of  a  decoy  whistle, 
imitating  the  call  of  a  stag,  has  been  cited  by  Laufer  (p.  134). 

Even  the  Samoyed  have  used  similar  stratagems  in  hunting. 
Erman  writes: 

.  .  .  Sie  fangen  die  Pelzthiere  nicht  nur  durch  die  gewohnlicheren  Listen  der 
Fallen  und  kiinstlichen  Waffen,  sondern  auch  indem  sie  wahrend  der  Jagden  voll- 
standig  mit  Sen  Nachgestellten  gemein  machen,  wie  sie  auf  Handen  und  Fiissen 
gehen  und  durch  Stimme  und  Kleidung  ihnen  nachahmen.3 

These  hunting  methods  were  probably  precursors  of  the  hunting 
by  means  of  decoy  animals,  which  has  been  practised  by  most 
reindeer  nomads. 

Jochelson  describes  three  methods  of  hunting  by  means  of 
decoy  reindeer,  practised  by  the  Tungus  of  Yakutsk,  Gishiginsk,  X 
and  Ochotsk.4  Guided  by  a  specially  trained  reindeer  which  he 
holds  on  a  long  line,  the  Tungusian  hunter  approaches  the  pasture 
of  the  wild  reindeer;  he  hides  himself  behind  a  bush  or  a  hillock, 
letting  the  trained  reindeer  go  forward.  The  wild  reindeer,  on  see¬ 
ing  the  decoy  deer,  approach  to  it,  led  on  by  the  herd  instinct; 

1  E.  Ysbrants  Ides,  Drie-jarige  Reize  naar  China,  te  Lande  gedaan  (Amsterdam, 
1704),  p.  38. 

2  G.  Radde,  Berichte  iiber  Reisen  im  Siiden  von  Ost-Sibirien  (Beitrage  zur  Kennt- 
niss  des  Russischen  Reiches,  vol.  xxm.  St.  Petersburg,  1861),  p.  318-319.  651; 
Middendorff,  Reise,  vor.  IV,  p.  1390. 

3  A.  Erman,  Reise  um  die  Erde  (Berlin,  1833),  vol.  I,  p.  654. 

4  W.  Jochelson,  The  Koryak,  p.  499. 
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the  hunter  softly  pulls  his  reindeer  closer  to  himself,  and  the  wild 
reindeer  follow  until  they  are  within  easy  range  of  shot.  Another 
method  is  used  by  the  Tungus  in  the  pairing  season  of  the  wild 
reindeer.  The  hunter  selects  two  of  the  strongest  males  in  his  herd. 

Having  found  the  tracks  of  a  herd  of  wild  reindeer,  the  hunter  lets  one  stag 
loose,  after  having  tied  a  thong  in  several  loops  around  its  antlers.  Feeling  itself 
free,  the  rutting  stag,  taking  the  scent  of  the  tracks  of  the  wild  dams,  runs  to 
overtake  them.  The  wild  stag  does  not  allow  his  adversary  to  approach  the 
females,  but  engages  in  a  single  fight  with  him,  and  becomes  entangled  in  the 
thong.  The  hunter,  mounted  on  the  other  stag,  finds  the  combatants  with  their 
antlers  entangled,  and  slays  the  wild  reindeer.  .  .  .  The  third  method  consists 
in  enticing  wild  stags  in  the  autumn  by  means  of  domesticated  dams.  This 
method  is  resorted  to  in  wooded  localities  that  are  free  from  wolves.  Having 
found  a  pasture  of  wild  reindeer,  the  hunter  leaves  there,  alone  and  unguarded, 
some  dams  from  his  herd,  which  are  then  in  their  rutting-period.  The  dams  at¬ 
tract  the  wild  stags.  A  day  or  two  later  the  hunter  stealthily  approaches  his 
dams,  and  endeavors  to  shoot  the  wild  reindeer  that  have  imprudently  gone  too 
near  them. 

Jochelson  tells  us  furthermore  that  the  Koryak  and  the  Chukchi 
slay  the  wild  males  visiting  the  tame  females  in  their  herds,  the 
Chukchi  even  considering  it  an  ill  omen  if  in  such  cases  the  wild 
stag  escapes  from  the  herd.1  He  observes  rightly  that  the  principle 
in  all  the  three  methods  described  is  to  kill  the  wild  reindeer  (not 
to  catch  it  and  keep  it  alive),  while  in  the  last  method  it  is  also 
desired  to  obtain  a  crossbreed  from  the  union  of  the  wild  with  the 
domesticated  reindeer. 

Pallas  describes  how  the  Samoyed  hunt  wild  reindeer  by  using 
tame  ones  as  decoy.  Hidden  between  four  or  five  tame  reindeer, 
which  are  trained  especially  for  the  purpose  and  are  held  by  ropes, 
the  hunter  approaches  the  reindeer  herd;  usually  female  reindeer 
with  their  fawns  are  employed.  Another  method,  practised  by 
the  Samoyed  in  fall,  in  the  rutting  season,  is  very  much  like  the 
second  method  described  by  Jochelson.  The  Samoyed  select  a 
strong  reindeer  buck  and  look  for  a  wild  reindeer  herd.  When 
they  have  found  a  wild  herd,  they  fasten  a  sling  round  the  antlers 
of  the  tame  buck,  and  it  is  let  loose;  it  approaches  the  wild  herd, 

1  The  Chukchi  hunt  also  reindeer  by  means  of  special  decoy  deer;  cf.  Bogoras, 
p.  136.  According  to  Bogoras,  the  best  decoy-deer  is  a  cross  with  a  wild  reindeer. 
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and  very  soon  enters  into  a  fight  with  a  wild  reindeer  buck  who  gets 
his  antlers  entangled  in  the  sling.  When  the  hunter  approaches, 
the  wild  reindeer  attempts  to  flee;  but  the  tame  reindeer  thrusts  his 
antlers  down  towards  the  ground  and  holds  the  rival  firmly  until 
the  hunter  arrives  and  kills  his  game.  The  Samoyed  use  for  that 
purpose  strong  and  fiery  bucks 

und  zerkniipfen  ihnen  die  eine  Hode  mit  den  Zahnen,  damit  sie  besser  bey  Kraften 
bleiben.1 

That  the  Samoyed  of  northern  Europe  have  made  use  of  similar 
hunting  methods,  we  know  from  Corneille  le  Brun,  who  passed 
through  Archangel  in  1701  on  his  journey  to  the  orient.  After 
having  described  how  the  Samoyed  hunt  the  seal  on  the  ice,  clothed 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  resemble  anything  but  human 
beings — a  method  which  seems  identical  with  the  Eskimo  method 
of  hunting  seal,  mentioned  above — he  goes  on  describing  the  rein¬ 
deer  hunt : 

Ils  se  servent  a  peu  pres  du  meme  stratageme  pour  prendre  des  rennes,  se 
glissant,  couverts  de  leurs  peaux,  &  sans  etre  reconnus,  entre  ceux  qui  sont  appri- 
voisez,  puis  s’approchant  des  sauvages,  ils  les  percent  de  leurs  dards:  Mais  il 
faut  qu'ils  se  tiennent  sous  le  vent,  parce  que  ces  animaux,  qui  ont  l’odorat  ad¬ 
mirable,  ne  manqueroient  pas  de  les  decouvrir  sans  cela,  &  ainsi  ils  parviennent  a 
leur  but  &  font  de  bonnes  prises.2 

This  method  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  first  one  described 
by  Pallas.  Le  Brun’s  account  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  connection  between  the  use  of  decoy  deer  and  the 
hunter’s  disguise. 

We  know  from  Ohthere’s  account  that  decoy  deer  were  used  by 
the  Lapp  in  northern  Scandinavia  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Lappish  mode  of  using  decoy  deer  was  described  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Joh.  Tornaus  and  Samuel  Rheen  (or  Rehn), 
two  of  the  writers  from  whose  communications  Schefferus  took  the 
material  for  his  famous  book  Lapponia.  In  the  fall,  in  the  rutting 

1  Pallas,  Reise,  vol.  in,  p.  90-91.  Cf.  also  Middendorff,  Reise,  vol.  IV,  p.  1382  on 
the  use  of  decoy-deer  by  the  Samoyed  in  the  Taimyr  tundra.  The  Ostyak  between 
Ob  and  Jenisei  have  hunted  wild  reindeer  in  a  similar  way,  according  to  A.  Erman 
(Reise  urn  die  Erde,  vol.  1,  p.  653-654). 

2  Corneille  le  Brun,  Voyage  par  la  Moscovie,  en  Perse  et  aux  Indes  Orientates  (Am¬ 
sterdam,  1718),  p.  11. 
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season,  the  Lapp  take  a  number  of  female  reindeer  to  a  place, 
frequented  by  wild  reindeer,  and  bind  them  there;  when  the  wild 
bucks  approach  the  females,  they  are  shot  by  the  hunters.1  (It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  procedure  shows  some  similarity  to  the  third 
method  described  by  Jochelson.)  Tornaus  describes  also  another 
method  in  his  manuscript;  some  Lappish  hunters  place  a  sling  in 
the  antlers  of  their  tame  bucks,  and  in  these  slings  the  wild  bucks 
are  ensnared.2  (The  resemblance  of  this  mode  of  hunting  to  the 
second  method  described  by  Jochelson,  is  easily  recognized.) 
Knud  Leem  has  also  described  the  hunting  of  wild  reindeer  in  the 
rutting  season  by  means  of  a  number  of  tame  female  reindeer,  used 
as  decoys;  he  adds  that  when  two  wild  bucks  arrive  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  engage  in  a  fight  and  in  that  way  make  it  easier  for 
the  hunter  to  kill  one3  of  them. 

The  use  of  decoy  deer  must  have  been  characteristic  of  the 
initial  stages  of  reindeer  breeding.  I  find  it  highly  probable  that 
this  hunting  method — a  decided  improvement  upon  the  hunter’s 
older  practice  of  disguising  himself  so  as  to  look  like  the  deer — was 
the  first  motive  which  brought  about  the  domestication  of  the 
reindeer. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  though,  that  the  idea  of  using 
tame  animals  as  means  of  alluring  wild  members  of  the  same  species 
arose  independently  in  the  mind  of  Siberian  reindeer  hunters. 
The  use  of  decoy  animals  is  not  restricted  to  reindeer  hunting — it  is 
widespread  in  the  countries  of  old  civilization.  In  Europe,  the  use 
of  decoy  ducks  for  catching  waterfowl  is  of  a  very  old  standing  on 
the  Frisian  islands  and  in  Holland.4  In  Persia,  swans  are  lured  into 

1  Schefferus,  the  German  ed.,  p.  261. 

2  Johannis,  Tornai  Berdttelse  om  Lapmarkerna  och  deras  tillstand.  Ed.  by  K.  B. 
Wiklund  (Bidrag  till  Kannedom  om  de  Svenska  Landsmalen  och  Svenskt  Folkliv, 
vol.  xvii,  3,  p.  58.  Upsala,  1900). 

3  Leem,  op.  cit.,  p.  183. 

4  The  English  word  decoy  has  been  derived  from  Dutch  eetid,  duck,  and  kooi,  cage. 
The  use  of  decoys  or  traps,  into  which  wildfowl  are  allured,  was  introduced  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Cf.  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport  and  Games, 
Ed.  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  vol.  n  (London,  1911),  article  on  “Decoys.” 
Several  species  of  land  birds  have  been  caught  by  means  of  decoy-birds.  Cf.,  e.  g., 
“Griindliche  Anweisung  alle  arten  Vogel  zu  fangen,  etc.  Nebst  Anmerkungen  iiber 
Hervieux  von  Canassius  Vogeln  und  Joseph  Mitelli  Jagdlust”  (Nurnberg,  1754). 
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nets  by  decoy  swans.1  Of  greater  interest  is  the  use  which  the  old 
Germans  made  of  tamed  deer  and  of  tamed  urus  and  bisons  as 
decoy  animals  in  the  hunt,  a  custom,  the  importance  of  which  is 
vouched  for  by  the  old  Frankish,  Alamannic,  and  Langobardian 
laws.  L.  Reinhardt  mentions  this  old  Germanic  mode  of  hunting  in 
his  book  “Kulturgeschichte  der  Nutztiere.”  I  find  it  convenient 
to  cite  him  here:2 

Ausserdem  sprechen  die  Volksrechte  der  alten  Deutschen  von  gezahmtem 
Rotwild — vornehmlich  Hirschen — und  gezahmtem  Schwarzwild — speziell  Wisent 
und  Ur3 — die  zur  Jagd  gebraucht  wurden.  In  welcher  Weise  dies  geschah, 
dariiber  wird  nichts  gesagt,  doch  scheint  es  sich  um  Schiesshirsche  oder  Schiess- 
biiffel  gehandelt  zu  haben,  d.h.  solchen,  die  sich  vom  Jager  leiten  liessen,  der  hinter 
ihnen  gedeckt  sich  unter  dem  Winde  dem  gesuchten  Wild  so  weit  naherte,  dass 
er  mit  Erfolg  den  Pfeil  auf  dasselbe  entsenden  konnte  (sagittare).  Man  scheint 
damals  mit  Rotwild  nicht  nur  an  anderes  Rotwild,  sondern  auch  an  Schwarzwild 
herangeschlichen  zu  sein.  Dann  musste  das  gezahmte  mannliche  Wild  in  der 
Brunst  auch  schreien,  und  zwar  sowohl  die  Itirsche  als  auch  die  Biiffel.  Ver- 
mutlich  begab  sich  der  Jager  mit  seinem  gezahmten  Tier  vor  Tagesanbruch  auf 
einen  der  ihm  bekannten  Brunstplatze,  um  sein  Tier  schreien  zu  lassen  oder 
abzuwarten,  bis  die  freien  Tiere  schrien  und  sein  Tier  ihnen  antwortete.  Viel- 
leicht  waren  die  zahmen  Tiere  in  kleinen  Gehegen  gehalten  und  dienten  dem 
Jager  dazu,  wilde  Verwandte  herbeizulocken,  damit  er  sie  dann,  wenn  sie  nahe 
genug  herangekommen  waren,  abschiessen  konnte.  Der  Romer  Columella 
erwahnt  in  seinem  zweiten  Buche  iiber  Landwirtschaft,  dass  in  Gallien  zahmes 
Wild  dazu  diene,  das  frischgefangene  Wild,  das  in  einen  der  Riesenparks  jenes 
Landes  gesetzt  war,  an  die  Futterstellen  zu  gewohnen.  Moghlicherweise  dienten 
solche  zahme  Tiere  auch  als  solche  Schlepper,  um  ihre  Verwandten  an  Futter¬ 
stellen  zu  locken,  wo  sie  abgeschossen  zu  w-erden  vermochten. 

Diese  gezahmten  Tiere  wurden  mit  einem  treudis  oder  triutis  genannten 
Zeichen  versehen,  wodurch  sie  Frieden  erlangten,  so  das  sie  nicht  erlegt  werden 
durften.  Dabei  stieg  ihr  Wert  in  dem  Masse,  als  sie  sich  bei  der  Jagd  bewahrt 
hatten.  Dementsprechend  richtete  sich  auch  der  Betrag  der  Siihne  im  Falle  der 
Entwendung  oder  Totung.  Wer  bei  den  salischen  und  ripuarischen  Franken 
einen  auf  der  Jagd  erprobten  zahmen  Hirsch  entwendete  oder  totete,  der  musste 

1  S.  G.  Gmelin,  Reise  durch  Russland  zur  Untersuchung  der  drey  Natur-Reiche. 
Vierter  Theil  (St.  Petersburg,  1784),  p.  142-144  (Anhang  by  Carl  Hablizl). 

2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  549-550. 

3  May  we  suppose  that  the  use  of  tamed  oxen  as  decoys  in  the  hunt  was  a  feature 
characteristic  of  the  initial  stages  of  the  domestication  of  oxen,  although  it  persisted 
until  the  middle-ages?  In  that  case,  the  hunter’s  culture  has  been  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  early  development  of  the  domestication  of  animals,  than  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  by  leading  philosophers. 
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zur  Suhne  45  Solidi  bezahlen.  War  der  Hirsch  noch  nicht  auf  der  Jagd  gebraucht 
worden,  so  betrug  die  Suhne  bei  den  salischen  Franken  35,  bei  den  ripuarischen 
dagegen  nur  30  Solidi.  Im  alamannischen  und  langobardischen  Volksrecht 
wurde  bei  Entwendung  eines  zahmen  Hirsches  der  neun — bezw.  achtfache  Betrag, 
d.  h.  die  gebrauchliche  Diebstahlsstrafe  gefordert.  Dabei  gait  eine  zahme  Hirsch- 
kuh  nur  als  halb  so  wertvoll  wie  ein  gezahmter  Hirsch.  Doppelt  war  die 
Strafe,  wenn  der  getbtete  Hirsch  z'u  seiner  Zeit  brunstete  gegeniiber  einem 
solchen,  der  dies  nicht  tat. 

In  the  later  middle-ages,  tamed  deer  were  still  used  occasionally 
in  hunting.1  Since  then,  this  hunting  method  has  fallen  into 
disuse  in  Europe;  but  similar  modes  of  hunting  have  persisted  in 
Asia  until  this  day.  In  India,  wild  male  elephants  are  lured  into 
enclosures  by  means  of  tame  cow  elephants.2  Of  more  interest  for 
our  problem  is  the  use  of  tame  mares  as  decoys  in  hunting  the  wild 
horse  of  the  steppe3  and  the  dshiggetei  of  Mongolia.  G.  Radde 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  how  Tungusian  hunters  manage  to  get 
within  easy  shooting  range  of  the  swift  dshiggetei,  who  enters  south¬ 
eastern  Transbaikalia  (the  Altangana  plateau,  south  of  the  Onon 
and  Borsa  rivers)  in  the  fall,  in  the  rutting  season.  The  Tungusian 
hunter  selects  a  riding  horse  of  a  light  yellow  color  and,  having 
discovered  a  herd  of  dshiggeteis,  he  approaches  stealthily  as  near  as 
possible  without  being  detected.  He  removes  then  the  saddle 
from  his  horse,  binds  the  hair  of  its  tail  together,  so  that  it  may  ap-_ 
pear  like  a  dshiggetei  (this  animal  having  a  tail  of  the  donkey-type), 
and  leads  it  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  he  leaves  it  grazing,  hiding 
himself  a  short  distance  off  with  his  gun  ready.  After  a  while,  a 
male  dshiggetei  becomes  aware  of  the  horse,  and  taking  it  to  be  a 
female  of  his  own  race,  he  approaches  in  gallop,  and  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  the  hunter’s  bullet.4 

I  find  it  probable  that  the  use  of  decoy  animals  came  to  the 
Siberian  hunters  from  the  south.  But  the  adaptation  of  this 
method  to  the  hunting  of  reindeer  would  require  special  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  could  only  be  undertaken  by  men  who  were  reindeer 
hunters  and  familiar  with  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  reindeer. 

1  Reinhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  569. 

2  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport  and  Games,  vol.  n,  p.  177. 

3  Pallas,  Reise,  vol.  1,  p.  211. 

4  G.  Radde,  Berichte  tiber  Reisen  im  Stiden  von  Ost-Sibirien,  p.  430-432. 
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It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  catch  a  few  reindeer  alive — 
this  might  be  done,  and  has  been  done  in  different  ways.  Neither 
would  it  be  impossible  to  tame  young  animals,  especially  fawns. 
The  difficulty  comes  in  at  another  point:  how  to  bind  this  migratory 
animal  to  man? 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  reindeer  could  not  live  in  a  cage, 
like  the  captive  bear  among  the  Gilyak,  nor  in  bands,  like  the  young 
foxes  which  the  Ostyak  rear  for  the  sake  of  the  peltry.1  Neither 
would  the  reindeer  thrive  in  an  enclosure,  like  other  species  of  deer. 
It  may  be  that  the  keeping  of  tame  deer  in  the  countries  of  early 
civilization2  has  in  . some  way  or  other  influenced  the  first  steps  in 
reindeer  domestication;  tame  roe-deer  exist  in  the  Baikal  region,3 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  maral  deer  is  reared  in  captivity  in 
Altai,  its  antlers  being  an  important  article  of  commerce  in  China. 
The  reindeer,  however,  being  a  migratory  animal,  would  not  thrive 
in  captivity;  it  is  not  kept  in  captivity  by  the  reindeer  nomads  of 
the  present  day,  and  moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  reindeer  nomad¬ 
ism  which  would  indicate  that  the  reindeer  was  at  any  time  kept 
permanently  within  enclosures  or  the  like. 

Furthermore,  the  reindeer  hunters  were  themselves  migratory. 
In  order  to  make  use  of  their  tamed  reindeer  as  decoys,  they  would 
have  to  take  these  with  them.  I  find  it  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  bond  between  man  and  reindeer  did  not  arise  through  simple 
coercion  from  the  reindeer’s  master,  but  rather  through  a  sort  of 
mutual  interest. 

It  is  true  that  man  does  not  regularly  provide  food  for  his 
reindeer — only  in  extreme  cases,  the  herdsman  may  cut  down  trees 
in  order  to  procure  lichens  for  his  deer.  Of  more  importance  is  the 
protection  he  affords  his  deer  against  beasts  of  prey,  especially  the 
wolf.4  Jochelson  and  S'arosevski5  tell  us  how  the  Tungus  and 

1  Georgi,  Russland  (Leipzig,  1783),  vol.  1,  p.  74. 

2  Laufer,  p.  131-133.  S.  G.  Gmelin  ( Reise  durch  Russland,  vol.  in,  p.  486)  says 
that  in  Persia  it  is  customary  to  catch  young  red-deer,  roes  and  fallow-deer  and  keep 
them  as  pets. 

3  Roe-deer  have  been  kept  in  captivity  by  the  Buriat  at  the  Baikal  lake,  and  that 
for  purely  economical  reasons,  the  deer  being  caught  when  young  and  slaughtered  for 
food  later  on.  Cf.  G.  Radde,  op.  cit.,  p.  278. 

4  The  Koryak,  p.  480. 

6  Yakuti,  p.  148. 
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Yakut  reindeer  herd  runs  to  the  camp  for  shelter  when  wolves  are 
around.  In  Lapland,  herdsmen  have  told  us  that  even  the  most 
untamed  deer  may  come  to  the  tent  for  protection  when  wolves 
attack  the  herd.1  The  reindeer  may  also  approach  the  campfire 
in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  smoke  which  keeps  away  the 
mosquitoes.  In  northern  Asia,  and  in  Lapland  as  well,  the  herds¬ 
men  sometimes  make  smoking  fires  in  order  to  relieve  the  herd  from 
the  mosquito  plague.  Middendorff  remarks  that  even  wild  animals 
may  be  attracted  by  fires,  a  circumstance  well  known  to  and  utilized 
by  hunters.2  We  must  acknowledge  that  the  fear  of  wolves  and  of 
mosquitoes  would  make  the  herdsmen  and  their  camp  not  unattrac¬ 
tive  to  the  reindeer  herd — and  still  we  have  to  mention  one  curious 
thing  which  constitutes  a  strong  bond  between  man  and  reindeer: 
this  animal’s  peculiar  appetite  for  salt  and  for  human  urine. 

The  craving  of  wild  animals  for  salt  is  a  well-known  feature. 
Ledebour  observed  well-worn  trails,  whose  existence  was  due  to 
wild  animals  having  through  ages  frequented  certain  places  where 
the  ground  contained  salt.3  Johan  Sievers  relates  that  the  elk 
hunters  in  the  Yablonnoi  mountains  lay  in  wait  for  the  elk  at  such 
places  where  the  animals  would  come  at  night  to  lick  salt.4  We 
have  already  mentioned  Middendorff’s  and  Radde’s  account  of 
Tungusian  hunters  salting  the  ground  in  order  to  induce  the  deer 
to  frequent  certain  places. 

The  use  of  salt  was  evidently  an  expedient  by  which  the  hunters 
attracted  game  to  their  territories.  This  same  means,  and  still 
more  the  other  above-mentioned  delicacy,5  would  serve  to  keep  the 

1  Emilie  Demant-Hatt,  Med  Lapperne  i  H0jfjeldet,  p.  71. 

2  Middendorff,  Reise,  vol.  IV,  p.  1389. 

3  Carl  Friedrich  von  Ledebour’s  Reise  durch  das  Altai-Gebirge  und  die  soongarische 
Kirgisen-Steppe  (Berlin,  1829),  vol.  1,  p.  203. 

iBriefe  aus  Sibirien  (St.  Petersburg,  1796),  p.  63—64. 

6  The  eagerness  of  the  reindeer  to  obtain  human  urine  is  quite  astonishing.  When  a 
herd  of  reindeer  comes  near  to  a  Lappish  camp,  the  animals  search  for  the  places  where 
people  have  urinated,  and  scrape  for  urine.  Even  such  animals  as  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  tame  may  then  go  close  to  the  tent,  searching  and  scraping  for  this  delicacy. 
The  cry  with  which  the  Lappish  herdsman  calls  his  reindeer  is  cus  ( i .  e.,  urine).  Cf. 
Emilie  Demant  Hatt,  Med  Lapperne  i  Hpjfjeldet,  pp.  61,  114  and  note  46.  Cf.  also, 
Middendorff,  Reise,  p.  1275:  W,  Jochelson,  The  Koryak,  p.  483.  Bogoras,  The  Chuck¬ 
chee,  p.  85-86.  Ric.  J.  Bush,  Reindeer,  dogs  and  snow-shoes  (New  York,  1871),  p.  279. 

6  The  Soyot  salt  the  ground  for  the  benefit  of  their  domesticated  reindeer.  0. 
Olsen,  p.  57. 
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reindeer  in  a  certain  dependence  upon  man  and  his  campsites,  even 
in  the  very  initial  stages  of  reindeer  breeding. 

It  might  thus  be  comparatively  easy  for  a  tribe  of  reindeer 
hunters,  not  only  to  catch  and  tame  a  number  of  young  reindeer, 
but  also  to  keep  hold  of  this  troop  of  reindeer  by  invisible  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  dependence.  Such  relations  would,  however,  not 
be  established  unless  the  possession  of  tame  reindeer  was  a  material 
and  well  recognized  advantage  to  the  hunter.  And  I  find  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  probable  that  the  very  first  advantage,  which  appealed 
to  the  reindeer  hunter  and  made  him  interested  in  the  keeping  of 
tame  deer,  was  their  usefulness  as  decoys. 

By  keeping  a  troop  of  tame  deer  on  his  territory,  the  hunter 
would  attract  wild  deer  to  his  land,  especially  in  the  pairing  season. 
xA.nd  instead  of  placing  a  deer-mask  on  his  own  head  and  playing 
the  part  of  a  deer  himself  when  he  went  out  hunting,  he  might  now 
take  one  or  more  of  his  tame  deer  with  him  on  his  hunting  expe¬ 
ditions,  as  it  has  actually  been  done  to  this  day  by  Tungus  and 
Samoyed  reindeer  hunters. 

It  was  thus  a  mutual  interest  which  led  to  that  symbiosis  of 
man  and  reindeer,  called  reindeer  nomadism.  The  appetite  for 
human  urine  made  the  reindeer  a  traitor  to  his  own  race;  and  the 
tame  deer’s  valuable  service  made  the  hunter  regard  his  tame  rein¬ 
deer  as  something  which  was  to  be  spared  and  guarded.  And  by 
degrees,  the  hunter  became  a  herdsman. 

The  tame  reindeer’s  services  were  extended.  A  step  of  great 
importance  was  the  training  of  the  deer  to  the  sledge.  Without 
doubt,  the  reindeer  hunters  were  using  sledge  dogs  before  they  had 
tame  reindeer,  just  as  poor  hunters  in  Siberia  use  the  dog  to  this 
day.  As  I  have  already  proven,  we  have  every  reason  to  assume 
that  the  reindeer  succeeded  the  dog  as  a  draught  animal;  the  rein¬ 
deer  harness  must  have  been  evolved  from  the  type  of  dog  harness 
which  was  formerly  prevalent  in  eastern  Siberia  and  is  still  so  in 
the  Amur  country.  The  reindeer  sledges  were  also  evolved  from 
forms  already  present.  The  reindeer  sledges  of  Siberia  were  prob¬ 
ably  all  evolved  from  dog  sledges,  and  I  find  it  even  likely  that  the 
peculiar  Samoyed  and  Ostyak  way  of  attaching  the  reindeer  to  the 
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sledge  by  means  of  a  sort  of  tackle-block  system,  insuring  that  each 
deer  does  his  share  of  the  work,  was  taken  over  from  dog  driving.1 
The  Lapp  sled  was,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  never  used  for 
dog  driving;  it  was  rather,  in  its  primitive  form,  a  hand-sled,  drawn 
by  the  hunter  himself,  and  is  still  sometimes  used  in  this  quality. 

A  custom  which  must  have  come  in  very  early,  is  the  use  of 
ownership-marks,  cut  or  bitten  in  the  ears  of  the  deer.  This 
custom  is  universal  among  the  reindeer  nomads.  K.  B.  Wiklund 
has  given  a  full  series  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  ear-marks 
used  by  the  Lapp  of  northern  Sweden;2  this  series  compares  fairly 
well  with  the  Tungusian  ear-marks  published  by  Pekarski  and 
Tsv’atkov.3  It  would  seem  likely  that  the  custom  of  ear-marking 
has  a  common  origin  for  all  reindeer  nomads;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  originated  it  themselves — ear-marks  of  a 
similar  kind  are  widely  used,  not  only  by  Scandinavian  sheep- 
herders,  but  also  by  the  Kirgis,  who  cut  ownership-marks  in  the 
ears  of  their  sheep  and  horses.4  The  question  cannot  be  solved 
without  a  comparative  analysis  of  all  the  ear-marks  used  in  Asia 
and  Europe — and  for  such  an  analysis,  most  of  the  material  is  not 
yet  at  hand. 

Gelding  by  biting  is  another  custom  which  must  have  come  in 
very  early,  as  it  is  general  throughout  the  area  of  reindeer  nomad¬ 
ism.  The  method  has  a  very  primitive  appearance;  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  the  literature  any  instance  of  castration  by 
biting  practised  by  man  upon  any  other  animal  than  the  reindeer. 
The  Lapp  herdsman  may  castrate  his  watch-dog,  although  this  is 
an  exemption,  but  he  never  does  that  by  biting,  he  uses  a  knife. 
Neither  do  the  Chukchi  and  Koryak  dog  drivers  castrate  their 

1  Cf.  title  figure  in  F.  G.  Jackson,  The  Great  Frozen  Land,  or  fig.  16,  p.  57,  in 
Ernst  Hofmann,  Der  nordliche  Ural  with  fig.  50  in  O.  Finsch,  Reise  nach  West-Sibirien 
(Berlin,  1879). 

2  Published  as  a  note,  p.  175-177  in  Emilie  Demant-Hatt,  Med  Lapperne  i  Hfijfjel- 

det. 

3  Publications  de  Musee  d’Anthropologie  et  d’ Ethnographie  de  I’Academie  Imperiale 
des  Sciences  de  St.-Petersbourg,  vol.  11,  pt.  1,  p.  37. 

4  R.  Karutz,  Unter  Kirgisen  and  Turkmenen  (Leipzig,  1911),  p.  50.  About  mark¬ 
ing  of  sheep  in  Scandinavia,  see  O.  V.  Wennersten,  Gotlands  farmarken  ( Meddelanden 
frdn  Nordiska  Museet,  Stockholm,  1898). 
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dogs  by  biting.1  In  the  Altai,  castration  of  horses  is  done  with  a 
knife.2  The  question  where  castration  by  biting  originated  and 
how  it  came  to  be  used  by  the  reindeer  nomads,  seems  therefore  to 
be  a  difficult  one.3  The  reason  why  this  simple  method  has  re¬ 
mained  in  force  is  probably  the  fact  that  the  deer  suffers  less  than 
when  the  operation  is  performed  with  a  knife.  At  least,  Lappish 
herdsmen  have  told  me,  that  some  Lapp  had  tried  to  use  a  knife, 
but  found  it  an  inconvenient  method  because  the  animal  lost  too 
much  blood  by  it.4 

Castration  is  a  valuable  expedient  in  the  process  of  taming  the 
males  which  are  to  be  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  old  castrates 
are  the  most  stable  part  of  the  herd;  when  the  reindeer  are  driven 
into  the  enclosure,  and  does,  fawns,  and  bucks  are  galloping  round 
and  round  like  horses  in  a  circus,  then  it  is  curious  to  see  the  old 
castrates  standing  quietly  in  the  midst  of  the  herd,  unmoved  by 
the  general  uproar.  Another  effect  of  gelding  it  is  that  the  castrates 
grow  fatter  and  stronger  than  the  ungelded  males;  as  we  are  told 
by  Pallas,  the  Samoyed  used  to  half-castrate  the  tame  bucks  which 
were  selected  to  fight  with  the  wild  bucks. 

While  the  origin  of  ear-marking  and  castration  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  means  of  the  material  at  hand,  we  do  not  need  to  be  much 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  milking  and  reindeer  riding.  As  I  have 
shown  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  paper,  milking  and  riding  must 
be  comparatively  recent  features  which  the  southern  and  central 
part  of  the  north  Asiatic  reindeer  nomads  have  adopted  from  horse 
and  cow  breeding;  and  in  Lapland,  reindeer  milking  arose  in  a 
similar  way,  under  influence  from  the  Scandinavians. 

As  a  comparatively  new  feature  we  must  regard  the  great  size 
of  the  domesticated  reindeer  herds  of  the  tundras  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mountains.  The  growth  of  the  domesticated  herds  has 
run  parallel  to  a  gradual  extinction  of  the  wild  reindeer.  It  would 

1  Bogoras,  op.  cit.,  p.  103.  W.  Jochelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  519. 

2  W.  Radloff,  Aus  Sibirien,  vol.  1,  p.  281. 

3  We  have  every  reason  for  regarding  castration  by  biting  as  a  primitive  method; 
animals,  fighting  with  each  other  in  the  rutting  season,  may  disable  their  rivals  by 
this  crude  method  of  castration.  Cf.  Hahn,  Haustiere.  p.  48. 

4  Among  the  Samoyed  of  northern  Russia,  A.  G.  Schrenk  saw  the  operation  per¬ 
formed  with  a  knife,  Reise,  vol.  1,  p.  541. 
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hardly  be  correct  to  suppose  that  this  should  be  due  to  a  gradual 
absorption  of  the  wild  reindeer  into  the  domesticated  herds.  The 
disappearance  of  the  wild  reindeer  is  rather  due  to  hunting  and  to 
the  occupation  of  the  pastures  by  domesticated  reindeer  herds. 
A  certain  amount  of  absorption  has  taken  place,  however. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cross-breeding  between  wild  and 
domesticated  reindeer  takes  place  often,  and  also  that  the  offspring 
of  such  unions  is  highly  valued  by  all  reindeeT  breeders.  It  is 
probable  that  such  cross-breeding  has  been  a  factor  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  formation  of  local  races  of  domesticated  reindeer. 
At  the  period  when  reindeer  nomadism  spread  over  northern 
Eurasia,  we  must  assume  that  the  domesticated  herds  were  small; 
and  therefore  their  racial  character  would  be  strongly  influenced 
through  cross-breeding  with  wild  stocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  taming  of  wild  reindeer  is  a 
difficult  process  which  is  but  rarely  attempted,  except  with  young 
fawns.  Tornaus  relates  an  instance  of  such  taming,  which  he 
evidently  regarded  as  a  remarkable  occurrence; 

Some  time  before  my  childhood,  one  of  the  Birkarls  [i.  e.,  Scandinavians,  living 
among  the  Lapp  and  trading  with  them]  happened  to  catch  a  wild  reindeer-fawn 
which  he  kept  alive  and  tamed  it  for  his  own  use,  so  that  he  drove  with  it  in  one 
day  41  [Swedish]  miles,  which  would  usually  be  covered  by  three  or  four  days 
of  convenient  driving.1 

According  to  Lappish  tradition,  young  reindeer  fawns  have 
sometimes  been  caught  alive  and  brought  up  with  the  tame  herd. 
I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  a  manuscript  by  Johan  Turi,  which  is 
being  edited  by  Emilie  Demant  Hatt. 

The  wild  reindeer  have  been  the  food  of  the  Lapp.  And  there  is  no  difference 
between  tame  reindeer  and  wild  reindeer;  but  as  the  reindeer  have  been  taken 
under  the  herdsman’s  care,  the  wild  reindeer  have  become  tame,  and  then  the 
name  was  changed  from  wild  reindeer  to  reindeer. 

And  furthermore  I  have  heard,  how  they  have  got  the  wild  reindeer  domes¬ 
ticated:  sometimes  they  have  found  many  wild  reindeer  in  the  spring,  at  the 
calving  season,  and  then  they  have  scared  them,  and  then  the  wild  reindeer-does 
have  run  away,  and  the  fawns  have  remained  behind;  and  then  they  have  taken 
the  fawns  and  brought  them  to  the  herd,  and  then  they  are  easily  accustomed  to 
be  as  tame  as  the  reindeer. 

1  Johannis  Tornai,  Berattelse  om  Lapmarkerna,  cap.  15. 
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The  Lapp  have  got  wild  reindeer  in  the  spring,  as  baby  fawns;  they  scared 
the  flocks  of  wild  reindeer  in  the  spring,  and  the  wild  reindeer-does  rushed  across 
the  rivers,  and  then  the  fawns  did  not  dare  to  go  into  the  river.  And  then  they 
took  the  fawns  and  brought  them  to  the  herd,  where  there  were  aldos  (i.  e., 
reindeer-does).  And  then  the  fawns  lived  awfully  well  if  they  sucked  the  aldos. 

Jacob  Fellman,  the  well-known  church  minister  and  man  of 
science  who  lived  in  the  Finnish  Lapmark  1820-31,  relates  how  it 
often  happened  that  a  tame  reindeer  joined  a  wild  herd  and  was 
lost;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  wild  reindeer  was  often  caught 
within  a  tame  herd,  especially  in  the  fall;  but  such  a  reindeer  could 
hardly  be  tamed  and  used  for  driving  if  it  was  older  than  one  or 
two  years,  and  therefore  it  was  generally  shot.1  It  seems  that  wild 
bucks  were  killed,  as  a  rule,  when  they  had  joined  the  domesticated 
herd  in  the  pairing  season. 

The  Chukchi  consider  the  visit  of  wild  bucks  as  a  blessing,  a 
token  that  Providence  looks  favorably  upon  the  herd;  and  the 
herdsman  strives  to  allure  and  detain,  with  charms  and  incantations, 
as  long  as  possible  the  wild-  reindeer.  The  offspring  from  unions 
between  wild  and  domesticated  animals  is  highly  valued  by  the 
Chukchi.  The  wild  bucks  who  have  joined  the  herd  are  killed, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  rutting  period  is  over.2  The  Koryak  also 
slay  the  wild  bucks  visiting  their  herds.  According  to  Sternberg', 
the  Tungus  of  the  Amur  country  domesticate  wild  reindeer;  Jochel- 
son  finds  this  statement  “worthy  of  little  credence,”  however;  he 
supposes  that  this  report  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  fact 
that  wild  reindeer  are  hunted  by  means  of  decoy  deer.3 

0rjan  Olsen  states  very  definitely  that  the  Soyot  tame  the  wild 
reindeer  which  come  into  the  herd.  There  is,  however,  some  reason 
to  believe  that  0rjan  Olsen  may  have  made  a  mistake  at  this  point. 
The  domesticated  Soyot  reindeer  live  most  of  the  time  in  the  woods 
and  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  wild  reindeer,  who  live  in  the 
mountains  above  the  tree-line  in  summer;  this  seems  to  indicate  a 
racial  difference  between  the  wild  and  the  domesticated  reindeer  of 

1  Jacob  Fellman,  Anteckningar  under  min  vistelse  i  Lappmarken  (Helsingfors, 
1906),  vol.  IV,  p.  49. 

2  Bogoras,  The  Chukchee,  p.  74. 

3  Jochelson,  The  Koryak,  p.  498. 
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the  Sayan  mountains;  and  in  face  of  that,  it  becomes  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  wild  reindeer  should  easily  adopt  the  ways  and 
habits  of  the  domesticated  deer  who  stand  40°  Cels,  down  in  the 
woods  in  summer.  0rjan  Olsen  does  not  mention  any  particular 
method  of  taming  the  wild  reindeer,  except  that  wild  does  are  bound 
to  trees  and  have  their  front  and  hind  legs  bound  together  when 
milking  is  taking  place.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  Olsen,  not 
knowing  the  Soyot  language,  may  have  misunderstood  what  he 
saw.  In  Lapland,  young  does,  which  are  not  accustomed  to  milking, 
must  always  undergo  a  sort  of  taming  and  are  often  bound  to  trees — 
they  are  in  a  way  “wild.”  When  Olsen  states  that  wild  reindeer 
are  considered  especially  good  for  riding  purposes,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the  animals  in  question  were  the  offspring  of  cross-breeding 
between  wild  males  and  domesticated  does — such  unions  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  also  in  the  Sayan  mountains.1 

A  large  reindeer  herd  is  the  ultimate  desire  of  every  genuine  old- 
fashioned  mountain  Lapp;  reindeer  luck  is  the  form  of  happiness 
he  understands  and  values.  Therefore,  the  typical  Lapp  does  not 
like  to  slaughter  many  reindeer,  even  if  he  is  rich.  The  herd  is 
still  his  standard  of  value  and  fortune,  and  his  feelings  towards  his 
herd  have  still  a  semi-religious  tinge;  he  loves  his  herd  with  a  strong 
and  mysterious  love.  This  feeling  is  probably  inherent  in  all 
reindeer  nomads,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  common  feature  in  all  nomad¬ 
ism.  If  we  want  to  understand  the  process  which  led  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  large  reindeer  herds  of  the  tundras  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mountains,  we  must  not  forget  the  owner’s  love  towards 
his  herd;  it  was  not  exactly  the  want  of  draught  animals  nor  of  meat 
that  prompted  him  to  do  his  herdsman’s  work — it  was  rather  the 
lust  of  ownership.  The  owner’s  love  towards  his  possession  imbued 
the  nomad’s  mind  so  deeply  that  it  became  a  part  of  his  religion; 
and  therefore,  reindeer  breeding  not  only  placed  his  economic  life 
on  a  more  secure  footing,  but  also  gave  to  his  spiritual  life  new  riches, 
unknown  to  the  reindeer  hunter. 

It  is  curious  and  sad  to  see,  how  this  deep-rooted  love  of  the 
herd  becomes  a  hindrance  to  economic  progress  under  modern 

1  0rjan  Olsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  51,  seq. 
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circumstances,  because  it  is  adverse  to  the  full  and  rational  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  herd.  Reindeer  breeding  might  be  a  source  of  great 
income  if  two  modern  points  of  view  were  introduced:  the  size  of  a 
reindeer  herd  should  not  be  larger  than  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
pastures  allow,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  reindeer  breeding  should 
be  the  largest  possible  meat  production.  Such  modern  rationalism 
is  foreign  to  old  Lapp  ideals;  without  doubt,  however,  it  will  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  course  of  time,  and  in  that  way  a  new,  modern 
layer  is  being  added  to  the  series  of  cultural  layers  which  constitute 
the  evolutionary  history  of  reindeer  nomadism. 


On  the  Age  of  Reindeer  Nomadism 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  reindeer  nomadism  is  the  outcome  of  a 
long  evolution  whose  different  stages  were  due  to  different  impulses. 
We  cannot  say  that  reindeer  nomadism  is  simply  the  result  of  an 
imitative  process,  leaning  towards  horse  and  cow  breeding;  reindeer 
nomadism  certainly  has  been  influenced  by  impulses  from  horse 
and  cow  breeding,  especially  at  a  later  period;  but  it  hast borrowed 
from  dog  breeding  at  a  very  early  period,  and  some  of  its  roots  may 
be  traced  back  into  a  period  of  reindeer  hunting. 

From  Huei  Shen’s  account  of  Fu-sang  (Laufer  p.  102-103),  we 
know  that  reindeer  nomadism  in  Siberia  had  already  reached  a 
stage  characterized  by  regular  milking  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era.  As  I  have  proven,  regular  milking  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  younger  elements  of  reindeer  breeding.  Therefore,  we  must 
assume  that  reindeer  nomadism  had  already  passed  through  a  long 
evolution  in  A.D.  499.  How  many  centuries  this  evolution  had 
required,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  calculate.  When  Laufer  asserts, 
that  the  domestication  of  the  reindeer  falls  within  the  historical 
era,  the  meaning  of  this  statement  is  not  quite  clear  to  me.  Of 
course,  Chinese  history  began  long  before  the  evolution  of  reindeer 
nomadism  had  taken  its  start;  the  region  of  northern  Asia  where 
the  first  steps  were  taken  in  reindeer  nomadism,  was  not,  however, 
at  that  time  elucidated  by  the  full  light  of  history.  If  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  reindeer  nomadism  *are  not  prehistoric,  then  it  might  as 
well  be  maintained  that  the  older  iron-age  of  Denmark  was  not 
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prehistoric,  because  southern  Europe  lay  during  that  period  within 
the  full  daylight  of  civilization,  and  Greece  and  Rome  got  occasional 
glimpses  of  information  about  northern  Europe. 

Reindeer  nomadism,  as  described  by  the  Chinese  account  of 
A.D.  499,  had  already  reached  a  stage  of  evolution  superior  to  that 
which  must  have  been  characteristic  of  the  oldest  Lappish  reindeer 
nomadism — for  we  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Lapp 
developed  regular  milking  under  Scandinavian  influence.  The 
Chukchi  and  Koryak  likewise  took  over  reindeer  nomadism  in  a 
form  older  than  that  described  by  Huei  Shen,  and  to  this  day  the 
Chukchi  and  the  Koryak  do  not  practise  milking,  except  where 
Tungus  influence  has  been  very  strong. 

If  the  Chukchi  and  Koryak  took  over  reindeer  nomadism  from 
the  Tungus,  as  Laufer  asserts  (p.  128),  then  this  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  period  when  the  Tungus  reindeer  breeders  did  not  yet 
milk  their  reindeer  nor  use  them  for  riding  nor  for  carrying  burdens. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  the  Chukchi  and  Koryak 
should  not  have  adopted  these  uses  of  the  reindeer,  if  their  first 
instructors  had  practised  them.  I  do  not  doubt,  that  the  Chukchi 
and  Koryak,  being  originally  people  with  a  maritime  culture,  took 
over  reinde,er  breeding  from  some  inland  tribe;  I  do  not  feel  assured, 
however,  that  this  tribe  belonged  to  the  Tungus,  and  I  think  this 
would  be  hard  to  prove. 

There  is  somewhat  more  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  Sam- 
oyed  who  transmitted  reindeer  nomadism  to  the  Lapp.  The 
Samoyed  form  of  reindeer  harness  reminds  strongly  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Lappish  form;  and  milking,  which  the  first  Lappish 
reindeer  breeders  probably  did  not  practise,  is  not  used  by  the 
northern  Samoyed.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  regard  the 
peculiar  Lappish  sledge  as  a  cultural  loan  from  the  Samoyed,  as 
Laufer  does  (p.  128).  True  enough,  Olearius  writes  about  the 
Samoyed : 

.  .  sie  spannen  dieselbe  (i.  e.,  the  reindeer)  vor  kleine  leichte  Schlitten, 
welche  wie  halbe  Kahne  oder  Bothe  gestalt,  mit  welchen  sie  iiber  die  masse 
schwinde  rennen  und  fortkommen  konnen.1 

1  Adam  Olearius,  Vermehrte  Newe  Beschreibung  der  Muscowitischen  und  Persischen 
Reyse  (Schlessvig,  1656),  p.  162. 
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But  if  we  read  Olearius’s  book,  or  at  least  his  chapter  on  the 
Samoyed,  then  we  find  that  this  learned  author  had  never  witnessed 
Samoyed  sled  driving.  Olearius  never  visited  the  country  of  the 
Samoyed;  he  saw  two  Samoyed  in  the  month  of  July,  1643,  in 
Moskva,  where  he  had  arrived  in  order  to  appear  July  30,  “in 
offentlicher  Audientz”  for  the  Zar.  The  two  Samoyed  had  with 
them  a  few  reindeer  and  some  white  bear  skins  which  were  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Grand  Prince.  They  cannot  possibly  have  come  on 
sledges  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  to  Moskva.  A  part  of  what 
Olearius  tells  about  the  Samoyed,  he  learned  from  his  interview  with 
these  two  men,  through  a  Russian  interpreter;  he  did,  however, 
supplement  his  material  from  the  literature  on  northern  nations; 
one  of  his  literary  sources  was  Olaus  Magnus,  De  Gentibus  Sep- 
tentrionalibus,  which  he  mentions  in  his  chapter  on  the  Samoyed. 
Olaus  Magnus  tells  us  nothing  about  the  Samoyed,  of  course;  but 
the  ideas  about  the  north  and  its  ethnographic  conditions  were 
rather  confused  in  those  days — Olearius  gives  us  afterwards  a 
chapter  on  the  Greenlanders,  because  they  are  so  very  similar  to 
the  Samoyed.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Olearius 
statement  about  the  Samoyed  sledge  is  derived  from  Olaus  Magnus’ 
description  of  the  Lapp  sledge — just  as  the  terrific  illustration  he 
gives  of  the  Samoyed  ski  is  based  upon  Olaus  Magnus’  curious 
pictures  of  the  Lapland  ski,  showing  the  same  ridiculous  similarity 
to  pointed  shoes  of  a  tremendous  size. 

At  any  rate,  we  need  not  entertain  any  doubt  about  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Samoyed  sledge  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As  early 
as  1594,  the  Dutch  traveler  Jan  Huygen  van  Linschoten  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Samoyed  sledge,  and  he  noticed  the 
difference  from  the  Lappish  sledge.  Linschoten  probably  did  not 
see  the  Lappish  sledge,  as  he  met  the  Lapp  in  the  month  of  June 
(on  the  island  Kilduyn — i.  e.,  Kildin — near  the  Murman  coast); 
but  he  knew  Olaus  Magnus’  book,  and  the  description  and  illus¬ 
tration  he  gives  of  Lappish  reindeer  driving1  is  evidently  taken  from 

1  Voyagie  ofte  Schip-vaert  van  Jan  Huygen  van  Linschoten,  van  by  Noorden  om 
langes  Noorvvegen  de  Noortcaep,  Laplant,  Vinlant,  Ruslandt  etc.  Anno,  1594  en  1595 
(Franeker,  1601),  Fol.  4  and  map  of  the  island  Kilduyn. 
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this  book.  He  did  meet  with  Samoyed  reindeer  drivers,  however, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Yugor  straits,  in  July  1594;  some  of  these 
sledges  were  drawn  by  three  reindeer,  some  by  two.1  The  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Samoyed  sledge  in  Linschoten’s  book  is  certainly  not 
free  from  errors — the  harness  of  the  reindeer  is  as  faulty  as  in  Olaus 
Magnus’  illustrations  of  Lappish  reindeer  driving,  and  the  sledge 
itself  reminds  one  somewhat  of  a  rocker.  It  is  quite  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Samoyed  sledge,  seen  by  Linschoten,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Lappish  sledge;  it  must  have  been  of  the  same 
type  as  today.  The  sledge  driving  of  the  Samoyed  farthest  to  the 
west,  nearest  to  Lapland,  was  described  before  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  A  Norwegian  trader,  Slytter,  made  a  journey 
A.D.  1693,  from  Kola  on  the  Murman  coast  to  Archangel  and 
Cholmogory.  He  wrote  down  his  observations  on  the  road,  and 
copies  of  his  manuscript  are  still  extant.  Traveling  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  White  Sea,  he  met  the  Samoyed  at  the  Onega 
bay,  between  the  villages  Kjanda  and  Nischmoserskaje;  this  fact 
has  a  special  interest,  because  it  shows  that  the  Samoyed  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  went  farther  west  than  they  did  a 
century  later.  Slytter  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  Samoyed  as  he 
saw  them,  and  it  appears  that  their  tents,  dress,  and  sledges  had 
about  the  same  character  as  now. 

They  keep  white  reindeer  and  do  not  ride  in  kjdrris  [i.  e.,  the  boat-shaped  sled  of 
Lappish  type],  but  in  small  sledges  on  which  man  and  wife  are  sitting  together. 
Furthermore,  they  hitch  two  reindeer  to  one  sledge.2 

Slytter,  being  familiar  with  the  Lappish  kjarris,  was  evidently 
struck  by  the  difference  between  that  and  the  Samoyed  sledge  and 
made  a  note  of  it. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1701,  Corneille  le  Brun  saw  the  Samoyed 
at  Archangel  and  described  and  figured  their  tents,  dress,  and  rein- 

1  Op.  cit.,  Fol.  11  and  picture  of  Samoyed  reindeer-driving  on  map  of  the  coasts 
of  northern  Europe.  In  Sept.,  1595,  the  Dutchmen  made  friends  with  the  Samoyed 
near  the  Yugor  straits  and  had  the  opportunity  of  riding  in  their  reindeer-sledges 
(Fol.  30). 

2  Slytter’s  account  of  the  Samoyed  has  been  published  by  O.  Soiberg  (Die  West- 
grehze  der  Samojeden  am  Ende  des  xvn  Jahrhunderts,  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie, 
48,  Jahrg.,  1916,  pp.  8-10). 
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deer  driving,  etc.  His  picture  of  the  Samoyed  sledge  is  not  all  bad, 
and  shows  no  similarity  whatever  to  the  Lapp  sledge.1 

The  Lappish  reindeer  sledge  is  a  highly  developed  form,  the 
finished  result  of  a  long  evolution.  It  cannot  have  been  developed 
from  the  Samoyed  sledge;  but  certain  sledge-forms  of  a  more 
primitive  character,  used  by  the  Lapp,  the  Finlanders  of  Oster- 
botten  and  Karelen,  and  the  Tsheremis,  indicate  the  way  in  which 
the  Lapp  sledge  Was  developed.  I  shall  not  enter  here  upon  any 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  Lapp  sledge;  in  my  article  “Lappiske 
Slaedeformer, ”  GeografLsk  Tidsskrift ,  vol.  xxn  (1913),  I  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  Lapp  in  Vesterbotten  use  occasionally 
a  sledge  made  of  a  whole  reindeer-skin  and  another  form  consisting 
of  a  hollowed  trunk.  Shortly  afterwards,  Lb  T.  Sirelius  published 
(in  Journal  de  la  Societe  Finno-Ougrienne)  his  paper  “Uber  einige 
Prototype  des  Schlittens,”  an  ingenious  piece  of  work,  wherein  he 
sets  forth  the  theory  (based  upon  ethnographical  and  archaeological 
material,  mainly  from  Finland,  Russian  Karelen  and  the  Tsheremis) 
that  a  certain  primitive  hunter’s  sledge,  used  in  northern  Finland 
and  Karelen  (lately  found  by  me  in  northern  Sweden  also)  was  the 
prototype  of  the  Lappish  reindeer  s|edge.  Sirelius  goes  even  further 
and  shows  how  the  reindeer  sledges  of  western  Siberia  may  have 
been  developed  from  a  similar  prototype.  This  latter  part  of  his 
theory  seems  to  me  less  convincing,  but  I  think  we  may  regard  it  as 
certain  that  the  Lappish  reindeer  sledge  is  a  perfection  of  the  older 
hunter’s  sledge,  which  was — and  is  still — drawn  by  the  hunter 
himself. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  authors  who  find  in  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Lappish  sledge  a  proof  against  the  assumption  that  reindeer 
breeding  came  to  the  Lapp  through  the  Samoyed ;  when  the  Lapp 
adopted  reindeer  driving,  they  would  naturally  take  over  the  rein¬ 
deer  harness,  but  there  was  no  reason  for  doing  away  with  their  old 
and  in  a  wooded  country  very  practical  type  of  sledge. 

At  what  time  the  Lapp  adopted  reindeer  driving  we  do  not 
know.  When  Herberstein  and  Olaus  Magnus  made  known  Lappish 
reindeer  nomadism  to  the  European  public,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 

1  Voyage  de  Corneille  le  Brun  par  la  Moscovie,  etc.,  pp.  8-9  and  fig.  9. 
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tury,  reindeer  driving  was  in  full  swing;  even  reindeer  milking  is 
pictured  in  Olaus  Magnus  book. 

Ohthere’s  account;  from  the  ninth  century,  does  not  say 
anything  about  reindeer  driving  or  milking;  but  still,  it  tells  us 
that  Lappish  reindeer  nomads  existed  in  Scandinavia  in  the  ninth 
century. 

Laufer’s  interpretation  that  the  thing  mentioned  by  Ohthere 
was 

merely  the  venture  of  a  sportsman,  who  had  an  aesthetic  pleasure  in  the  animals, 
like  a  park  owner  in  fallow  deer  (Laufer,  p.  96), 

contains  at  least  two  impossibilities.  In  the  first  place,  a  Norse¬ 
man  in  Halogaland  in  the  ninth  century  would  never  think  of 
keeping  deer  in  a  park.  Such  luxuries  would  not  be  in  harmony 
with  the  cultural  stage  of  the  old  Norsemen — the  deer  park  is  a 
feature  characteristic  of  higher  culture,  the  sagas  do  not  tell  us 
anything  about  deer  parks.  And  then,  the  second  and  strongest 
objection  to  Laufer’s  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  the  reindeer  is  a 
migratory  animal  which  cannot  be  kept  in  parks  or  enclosures. 
For  that  very  reason,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Ohthere  himself 
tended  his  reindeer-herd.  When  we  assume  that  it  was  the  Lapp 
who  tended  Ohthere’s  reindeer,  this  theory  is  by  no  means  baseless; 
it  has  been  from  early  days  and  is  still  a  recognized  custom  in  north¬ 
ern  Scandinavia,  that  Norwegians  and  Swedes  own  reindeer  which 
the  Lapp  tend  for  them.  A  Norwegian  or  Swedish  reindeer  herds¬ 
man  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  although  reindeer  breeding  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  profitable  business.  During  the  last  century,  reindeer 
breeding  has  been  attempted,  partly  with  success,  by  Norwegian 
farmers  on  the  Harang  mountains;  these  reindeer  owners  know  often 
very  little  about  reindeer  breeding,  because  the  tending  is  done  by 
Lappish  herdsmen.1 

For  Ohthere,  it  would  have  been  especially  hard  to  tend  his 
reindeer  himself,  because  the  reindeer,  in  the  district  where  he 
lived,  undertake  long  migrations  across  the  difficult  border-moun- 

1  Cf.  Indstilling  fra  Fjeldbeitekomiteen  ora  Harangviddens  Utnyttelse  (Kristiania, 
1911),  pp.  16  and  37  seq. 
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tains  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  According  to  Gustav  Storm,1 
we  must  assume  that  Ohthere  lived  at  the  strait  between  the  island 
Senjen  and  the  mainland.  That  region  is  still  visited  by  reindeer- 
herds  and  by  the  Lapp  every  summer;  they  even  cross  the  narrow 
straits  and  roam  over  the  mountainous  islands.  But  when  fall 
draws  near,  the  reindeer  invariably  leave  the  Norwegian  coast  and 
return  to  the  mountains  of  the  mainland,  in  order  to  pass  the  winter 
in  the  woods  of  northern  Sweden. 

When  the  night  gets  darker  in  the  ocean  woods,  then  the  reindeer  yearns  for  the 
mountains, 

as  the  Lapp  sing.2  It  even  happens  that  the  reindeer  start  on  this 
journey  earlier  than  the  herdsmen  like.  In  the  summer  of  1916, 
when  we  visited  the  Lapp  on  Kval0,  north  of  Senjen,  our  hosts 
complained  that  they  could  not  keep  the  reindeer  on  the  Norwegian 
pastures  as  long  as  they  would  like  to — the  animals  had  already  begun 
to  wander  back  towards  the  Swedish  border  before  the  end  of 
August.3 

I  do  not  find  any  reasonable  objection  to  the  opinion  set  forth 
by  Wiklund,4  that  just  as  the  reindeer  of  today  and  their  Lappish 
owners  and  herdsmen  spend  the  summer  in  Tromsd  Amt  in  Norway 
and  the  winter  in  Torne  Lapmark  in  Sweden,  so  Ohthere’s  reindeer 
and  herdsmen  also  passed  the  summer  in  Norway,  the  winter  in 
Sweden.  And  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  Ohthere’s 
herdsmen  were  not  Lapp;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  owned  reindeer  themselves.  This  sort  of  arrangement,  that 
Scandinavians  own  reindeer  in  the  herds  of  the  Lapp,  is  an  old  and 
well  established  custom  in  northern  Scandinavia;  it  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  for  the  Scandinavians  to  maintain  such  possessions, 
although  they  see  the  herd  a  few  times  only  during  the  year.  The 

1  Gustav  Storm,  Om  opdagelsen  af  “Nordkap”  og  veien  til  “det  hvide  hav” 
{Det  Norske  Geografiske  Selskabs  Aarbog,  v,  Kristiania,  1894),  p.  93. 

2  Emilie  Demant-Hatt,  Med  Lapperne  i  Htfjfjeldet,  p.  163. 

3  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  when  a  reindeer  herd  crosses  the  narrow  strait 
Rystr0mmen  between  Kval0  and  the  mainland.  The  animals  await  patiently,  of 
their  own  accord,  the  moment  when  the  tidal  current  is  on  the  turning  point  (“when 
the  sea  is  full,”  as  the  Lapp  say),  and  then  they  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim  across. 

4K.  B.  Wiklund,  De  Svenska  Nomadlapparnas  Flyltningar  till  Norge  i  dldre  och 
nyare  lid  (Upsala,  1908),  p.  9. 
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Lappish  nomads  are  dependent  upon,  and  very  anxious  not  to 
incur  the  illwill  of  the  farmers  and  landlords  whose  domains  they 
have  to  pass  through. 

The  relations  of  Ohthere  to  the  Lapp  were  similar  to  those  which 
the  Swedish  Birkarls1  maintained ;  the  Lapp  had  to  pay  him  tribute 
in  skins,  feathers,  whalebone,  rope  of  sealskin,  and  the  like.2  We 
must  assume  that  there  were  then  as  now  a  Lappish  fishing  popu¬ 
lation  living  at  the  coast,  and  Lappish  nomads  in  the  mountains. 

Two  things  of  special  interest  in  Ohthere’s  narrative  about  the 
reindeer  are  the  size  of  his  herd  and  the  mention  of  decoy  deer. 
The  hunting  of  wild  reindeer  by  means  of  decoy  deer  would  naturally 
appeal  strongly  to  the  hunter  and  sportsman  instincts  of  a  Scandi¬ 
navian;  we  notice,  however,  that  Ohthere  does  not  state  that  he 
himself  had  practised  this  sort  of  huntsmanship. 

These  are  much  prized  among  the  Finn,  because  they  capture  the  wild  deer  with 
them. 

Laufer  seems  to  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
Finn;”  such  doubt  is  quite  unnecessary — in  Norway,  the  word 
“Finn”  means  “Lapp”  (the  Finlanders  are  called  “Kvan”). 
We  learn  from  Ohthere’s  account  that  the  Lapp  hunted  reindeer 
by  means  of  decoy  deer  in  the  ninth  century — and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  used  the  same  methods  which  were 
described  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Tornaus  and  Rheen,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Leem.  This  kind  of  hunting  was 
undertaken  mainly  in  the  fall,  in  the  rutting  season;  therefore  it  is 
quite  probable  that  Ohthere  had  witnessed  hunting  with  decoy 
deer  in  the  Norwegian  woods. 

The  number  of  Ohthere’s  reindeer  herd,  600,  is  quite  consider¬ 
able  for  a  Scandinavian  reindeer  owner.  A  rich  Lapp  may  own 
several  thousand  reindeer;  but  a  Norwegian  or  Swede  seldom  owns 

1  The  “  birkarlar  ”  were  Swedish  traders,  living  far  north  in  Sweden  and  having 
the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  Lapp  and  exacting  taxes  from  them.  They  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  1328  in  a  document  about  the  administration  of  justice  in  nor¬ 
thern  Sweden.  Cf.  Isak  Fellman,  Handlingar  och  Uppsatser  angaende  Finska  Lapp- 
marken  och  Lapparne,  vol.  ill  (Helsingfors,  1912),  p.  336. 

2  A  description  of  Europe,  and  the  voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan,  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred  the  Great.  Literal  English  translation  by  Joseph  Bos- 
worth  (London,  1853),  p.  12-13. 
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a  very  large  number.  Ohthere’s  statement  shows  us  definitely 
that  reindeer  breeding  in  Scandinavia  was  not  in  the  initial  stage  in 
the  ninth  century.1  As  I  have  proven  above,  we  must  assume  that 
the  tame  reindeer  herds  were  at  first  quite  small  and  served  mainly 
as  decoys.  This  stage  evidently  had  been  passed  in  Ohthere’s 
days;  the  tame  reindeer  herds  were  of  a  considerable  size,  and  only 
a  small  part  of  the  herd,  specially  trained,  was  used  as  decoy  deer. 

Why  did  Ohthere  not  tell  King  Alfred  about  any  other  uses  of 
the  deer? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Ohthere  did  not  tell 
all  that  he  knew.  Our  old  forefathers  were  not  ethnographers; 
our  science  does  not  appeal  to  practical  men,  it  implies  a  certain 
degree  of  culture  and  refinement.  In  all  Europe,  very  few  men  of 
the  ninth  century  were  able  to  appreciate  ethnographic  details. 
King  Alfred  was  an  unusual  man — were  it  not  for  him,  we  should 
now  have  no  direct  historical  evidence  of  reindeer-nomadism  in 
Scandinavia  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is,  how'ever,  quite  possible  that  Ohthere  knew  nothing  about 
reindeer  milking — this  use  of  the  reindeer  may  not  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  Lapp  of  the  ninth  century.  And  we  have 
no  grounds  for  supposing  that  he  might  be  familiar  with  reindeer 
driving;  sleds  are  not  used  by  the  Lapp  in  summer  when  they  visit 
these  parts  of  Norway;  the  sleds  and  harnesses  are  left  in  the 
mountains  in  spring,  and  are  not  in  use  again  until  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  when  the  Lapp  are  returning  to  Sweden.  That 
Ohthere  himself  should  have  any  personal  experience  in  reindeer 
driving,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose.  He  was  a  sea-faring  man, 
as  the  Norwegians  are  still  in  these  parts.  The  country  of  the 
Northmen  was  a  long  and  narrow  coastal  strip,  the  ocean  was  their 
highway.  Ohthere  speaks  about  the  waste  mountains  between 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  says  that  they  are  inhabited  by  the 
Finn  (i.  e.,  the  Lapp). 

1  I  do  not  agree  with  J.  A.  Friis  ( En  Sommer  i  Finmarken,  Russisk  Lapland  og 
Nordkarelen,  Christiania,  1880,  p.  12)  who  finds  the  size  of  Ohthere’s  reindeer-herd 
inconsiderable  and  takes  it  as  a  proof  of  a  slight  development  of  reindeer  breeding  in 
the  ninth  century;  we  must  remember  that  Ohthere  was  a  Scandinavian;  the  herds  of 
the  nomads  were  probably  larger  than  his. 
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He  said  that  the  country  of  Northmen  was  very  long  and  very  narrow.  All 
that  can  be  either  pastured  or  ploughed  lies  by  the  sea,  and  that,  however,  is  in 
some  places  very  rocky;  and,  on  the  east,  lie  wild  mountains  along  the  inhabited 
land.  In  these  mountains  [wastes]  Finns  dwrell.  (Bosworth’s  translation,  p.  13.) 

That  the  Lapp  lived  in  the  mountainous  wastes  between  Norway 
and  Sweden,  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  being 
reindeer  nomads  in  the  ninth  century.  Hunting  alone  would 
not  induce  men  to  live  or  dwell  (Anglo-Saxon :  eardian )  upon  these 
mountains;  hunters  would  inhabit  the  woods,  and  only  make  occa¬ 
sional  excursions  to  the  mountain  wastes;  nothing  short  of  reindeer 
nomadism  would  allow  a  tribe  to  spend  a  part  of  the  year  above  the 
forest. 

The  mountains  were,  of  course,  no  insurmountable  barrier  to 
the  Scandinavians.  Ohthere  mentions  Sweden  and  Cwena  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  he  tells  about  wars  between 
the  Cwenas  (probably  a  Finnish  tribe)  and  the  Northmen. 

The  Cwenas  sometimes  make  war  on  the  Northmen  over  the  waste;  some¬ 
times  the  Northmen  on  them.  There  are  very  large  fresh  water  meers  beyond 
the  wastes;  and  the  Cwrenas  carry  their  boats  over  land  into  the  meers,  and  thence 
make  war  on  the  Northmen.  They  have  very  little  boats,  and  very  light. 

It  appears  that  these  warlike  expeditions  were  undertaken  in 
summer,  the  Cwenas  using  their  light  boats  on  the  large  mountain 
lakes  of  Swedish  Lapland.1  Therefore,  even  if  Ohthere  may  have 
made  journeys  across  the  mountains,  we  have  no  reason  to  assume 
that  such  journeys  were  undertaken  in  winter,  nor  that  he  ever  had 
any  opportunity  of  seeing  or  practising  reindeer  driving.2 

That  reindeer  nomadism  is  not  mentioned  in  other  historic 
documents  from  the  first  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact,  already  pointed  out,  that  our  forefathers  were 
not  ethnographers.  The  Lapp  are  mentioned  occasionally  in  the 

1  Even  today,  the  Lapp  and  Finlanders  in  northern  Scandinavia  use  very  light, 
narrow  boats,  which  are  carried  around  or  steered  through  the  rapids  and  very  useful 
in  traveling  upon  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Lapland.  The  Norwegians  have  never 
adopted  this  type  of  boat. 

2  Tore  Hund,  the  relentless  foe  of  king  Olaf  the  Saint,  knew  probably  more  about 
the  winter  life  of  the  Lapp.  He  had  much  intercourse  with  the  Lapp,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  versed  in  witchcraft.  We  read  in  Heimskringla  that  Tore  Hund 
visited  the  Lapp  in  winter,  trading  with  them,  and  spent  much  time  in  the  mountains 
in  winter.  Snorre,  Heimskringla,  ed.  Finnur  Jonsson  (Copenhagen),  vol.  n,  p.  440. 
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sagas  and  in  the  old  laws;  the  Scandinavians  held  them  to  be  a 
nation  of  dangerous  witches,  and  the  trade  in  skins  and  peltry  from 
the  Lapp  had  some  importance  and  became  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  kings.  But  what  interest  had  the  technique  of  reindeer  nomad¬ 
ism  to  the  Scandinavians?  None  whatever.  And  very  few  Scan¬ 
dinavians  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  life  of  the  nomads 
in  the  mountain  wilderness. 

It  should  not  be  denied  that  the  sagas  teem  with  information 
of  a  culture-historical  value.  But  the  life  which  they  describe  so 
faithfully,  is  the  life  of  our  own  forefathers.  The  sagas  often  tell 
about  journeys  in  foreign  lands — but  they  do  not  contain  any  re¬ 
liable  information  about  the  daily  life  of  other  nations,  although 
they — -unconsciously — give  a  vivid  and  truthful  picture  of  the  life 
in  Scandinavia  and  Iceland  in  the  days  of  old. 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  more  than  a  distorted  and  faint 
trace  of  knowledge  of  reindeer  nomadism  in  the  sagas.  And  such 
a  faint  trace  is  found.  In  Saga  Ketils  hangs,  one  of  the  Fornaldar 
Sogur,  Ivetil  hseng  is  overtaken  by  the  Lapp  chieftain  Gusa  who  is 
riding  in  a  wagon  with  two  reindeer.1  Reindeer  driving  is  also 
mentioned  in  a  tale,  written  down  about  1200  by  the  Danish  his¬ 
torian  Saxo  Grammaticus.  In  the  third  book  of  Saxo’s  Historia 
Danica,  we  read  about  the  Swedish  king  Hotherus,  Balder’s  rival, 
who  goes  to  the  satyr  Miming  for  a  magical  sword;  on  his  way 
thither,  Hotherus  must  put  harts  to  his  cart,  that  they  may  bring 
him  quickly  over  the  frozen  mountains.2  Axel  Olrik  recognizes  in 
the  harts,  pulling  Hother’s  cart,  the  Lappish  reindeer;  and  he  com- 

1  Fornaldar  Sogur  Nordrlanda,  eptir  gomlum  handritum  utgefnar  af  C.  C.  Rafn, 
Vol.  11,  p.  118-119  (Copenhagen,  1829). — From  the  verses,  with  which  Ketil  greets 
Gusa,  we  learn,  however,  that  Gusa  was  riding  in  a  sledge;  and  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  verses  represent  the  older  part  of  the  story.  Dr.  Valtyr  Gudmundsson 
has  kindly  assisted  me  in  translating  the  verses: 

“Creep  from  the  sled, 
stop  the  reindeer, 
thou  late  traveler, 
say  what  thy  name  is.” 

It  is  supposed  that  the  verses  date  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

2  “Juliet  itaque,  cervis  jugalibus  currum  instruat,  cujus  celeritate  eximio  gelu 
rigentia  juga  trascendat.”  Saxonis  Grammatici  Historia  Danica,  ed.  P.  E.  Muller 
(Copenhagen,  1839),  vol.  1,  p.  114. 
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pares  this  instance  to  the  reindeer  driving  of  Gusa  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Icelandic  saga.1 

Eduard  Hahn,2  and  after  him  Laufer  are  laying  much  stress  on 
the  absence  of  reindeer  nomadism  in  the  Finnish  epic  Kalevala,  of 
which  Laufer  says  that  it  gives 

a  true  picture  of  the  primeval  cultural  conditions  in  which  the  Finn  lived  prior  to 
their  Christianization  (A.D.  1151),  also  a  description  of  their  relations  to  the  Lapp 
(Laufer,  p.  100-101). 

This  statement  contains  a  serious  misconception.  Kalevala,  the 
epic  edited  by  Lonnrot  in  1849  (the  enlarged  second  edition),  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  Finnish  traditional  songs,  collected  by  Lonnrot 
and  others,  chiefly  in  Karelen,  and  fitted  together  by  Lonnrot,  who 
made  certain  alterations  and  additions  of  his  own,  so  that  the  col¬ 
lection  might  appear  as  a  whole,  while  the  elements  from  which  it 
was  composed  certainly  never  constituted  an  epic  whole.  Lonnrot’s 
work  was  at  first  regarded  as  an  epic  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Eddas, 
the  Odyssey,  and  the  Iliad,  etc.,  and  it  was  maintained  that  Kale¬ 
vala  gave  a  true  picture  of  the  religion  and  culture  of  the  Finn 
prior  to  their  Christianization.  Modern  folklore,  the  science  wThich 
has  in  Finland  some  of  its  ablest  workers,  has  dispelled  this  illusion. 
The  culture-historical  value  of  Kalevala,  or  rather  of  the  traditional 
songs  upon  which  it  is  based,  is  certainly  immense.  The  songs, 
the  magic  formulas,  all  the  rich  store  of  tradition  brought  together 
by  the  faithful  collectors  of  Finnish  folklore,  give  us  a  wealth  of 
information  about  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  Finn.  That  the 
songs  should  have  been  preserved  unaltered  through  many  cen¬ 
turies,  until  they  were  written  down,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
however.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  folk-singers  would 
change  the  form  of  the  songs  and  thereby  also  the  contents — this 
explains  the  immense  number  of  variants;  even  Lonnrot  was  awmre 
of  that,  and  found  himself  justified  thereby  in  altering,  combin- 

1  Axel  Olrik,  Sakses  Oldhistorie,  Norrone  Sagaer  og  Danske  Sagn  (Copenhagen, 
1894),  P-  22- 

2  Die  Haustiere,  p.  263,  note  1. 
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ing  and  making  additions  to  the  songs,  just  as  the  bards  them¬ 
selves  did.1 

As  this  is  the  truth  about  Kalevala,  we  should  not  regard  this 
epic  as  a  true  and  perfect  picture  of  the  Finn  before  Christianization. 
And  to  regard  the  descriptions  of  Lapland  and  the  Lapp,  contained 
in  Kalevala,  as  realism,  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous.2  Nobody 
who  has  any  knowledge  about  the  Lapp  will  recognize  Lappish 
conditions  in  these  descriptions.  See,  e.  g.,  twelfth  song,  verses 
390-402,  where  Lemminkainen  has  arrived  in  Pohjola  (the  north) 
and  visits  the  Lappish  witches  and  wizards.  The  whole  scene  is 
Finnish:  a  wooden  house  with  a  large  room,  benches  along  the  wall 
and  at  the  fireplace.  One  thing  only  might  be  Lappish:  the  wizards 
are  singing;  this  feature  is,  however,  even  more  characteristic  of 
Finnish  wizards.  If  we  should  regard  Kalevala  as  a  source  of 
knowledge  of  the  primeval  conditions  of  the  Lapp,  then  we  should 
believe  that  the  Lapp  lived  formerly  as  well-to-do  Finnish  peasants; 
and  this  is  perfectly  absurd,  of  course.  Just  as  the  cultural  back¬ 
ground  of  the  sagas  is  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian,  so  the  background 
of  the  Finnish  traditional  songs  is  Finnish. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  more  than  a  faint  glimmering  of 
knowledge  about  reindeer  breeding  in  these  songs.  And  this  faint 
glimmering  is  there.  In  the  third  song  of  Kalevala,  in  the  poetic 
tournament  between  Vainamoinen  and  Joukahainen,  the  latter 
sings  (verses  165-170):  If  this  does  not  satisfy  you,  then  I  know 
furthermore  something  else,  I  know  one  thing  more: 

In  Pohja  (i.  e.,  the  north)  there  is  ploughed  with  reindeer,  but  in  the  south  with  a 
mare,  and  far  away  in  Lapland  with  an  elk. 

Here  the  reindeer  is  set  up  as  the  Lappish  equivalent  of  the  horse. 

1  The  literature  on  Kalevala  is  unfortunately  largely  published  in  the  Finnish 
language  (Kaarle  Krohn,  Kalevalan  runojen  historia,  Helsingfors,  1903-10).  Besides 
D.  Comparetti’s  II  Kalevala  (Roma,  1891),  cf.  K.  B.  Wiklund,  Om  Kalevala  och  forsk- 
ningarna  rorande  detsamma,  (Stockholm,  1901),  “I  Kalevalafragen,”  (Uppsala,  1902), 
Kaarle  Krohn,  “Zur  Kalevalafrage ”  (Finnish-Urgrische  Forschungen  vol.  1,  p.  3.  Hel¬ 
singfors,  1902),  F.  Ohrt,  “Deseks  ffirste  Sange  of  Kalevala,  oversatte  og  indledede" 
(Copenhagen,  1902). 

2  Abercromby  has  rightly  observed  that,  in  the  Finnish  songs,  the  term  Lapland  is 
generally  used  in  quite  a  vague  sense  as  the  dark,  northern  land  of  sorcery  and  magic. 
John  Abercromby,  “  The  pre-  and  proto-hisloric  Finns,,”  vol.  1,  pp.  318  seq.  (London, 
1898). 
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That  a  peasant  of  Karelen  may  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Lapp 
train  the  reindeer  to  a  plough,  is  not  surprising.  I  do  not  quote 
this  passage  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  reindeer  nomadism  in 
Scandinavia;  but  it  may  serve  as  an  amendment  to  Laufer’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  in  Kalevala 

there  is  not  the  faintest  allusion  to  reindeer  kept  in  captivity  under  the  control 
of  man  (p.  ioi). 

Ohthere’s  account  of  Lappish  reindeer-nomadism  stands  alone 
as  a  historic  document;  but  it  is  corroborated  perfectly  by  the  science 
of  philology. 

That  the  Lapp  already  lived  in  close  proximity  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  at  a  period  when  the  language  of  the  oldest  rune  inscriptions 
was  spoken,  i.  e.,  before  A.D.  800,  was  proven  by  the  eminent 
Danish  philologist  Vilhelm  Thomsen.1  The  Lappish  language 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  culture-words  which  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Scandinavians  at  that  period.  K.  B. 
Wiklund2  has  shown  that  some  of  these  loan-words  indicate  that  the 
Lapp  were  reindeer  nomads  at  the  time  when  the  words  were  bor¬ 
rowed;  among  these  words  is  the  Lappish  word  for  “tame,”  dames, 
used  not  for  the  domesticated  reindeer  as  distinct  from  the  wild 
reindeer,  but  only  of  the  reindeer  trained  to  the  sledge  and  carrying 
burdens.  It  is  evident  that  the  Lapp  would  have  no  use  for  such 
a  word  at  a  period  anterior  to  their  adoption  of  reindeer  breeding. 

That  reindeer  nomadism  existed  in  Scandinavia  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  even  somewhat  earlier,  may  accordingly  be  regarded  not 
as  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  as  a  solid  fact. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  one  of  the 
arguments  which  has  often  been  set  forth  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  reindeer  nomadism  is  of  very  recent  origin:  the  slight  degree 
of  domestication.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  reindeer  is  not  so  per¬ 
fectly  domesticated  as  is  the  cow  and  the  horse,  but  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  age  of  reindeer-nomadism.  The  reason  for  the  im¬ 
perfectness  of  reindeer  domestication  is  to  be  found  in  two  other 

1  Vilhelm  Thomsen,  Den  gotiske  sprogklasses  indflydelse  paa  den  finske  (Copen¬ 
hagen,  1869).  Cf.  the  German  edition  ( Uber  den  Einfluss  der  Germanischen  Sprachen 
auf  die  Finnisch-Lappischen,  Halle,  1870),  p.  119-120. 

2  K.  B.  Wiklund,  De  svenska  Nomadlapparnas  Flytningar,  etc.,  p.  7. 
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factors,  viz.,  the  reindeer’s  migratory  nature,  and  the  descent  of 
reindeer  nomadism  from  reindeer  hunting.  Reindeer  nomadism 
often  shows  a  certain  tendency  to  degeneration  into  reindeer  hunt¬ 
ing.  In  Nicolai  Lundii  Lappi  descriptio  Lapponiae  (manuscript  in 
the  Kungliga  Biblioteket,  Stockholm,  ed.  by  Iv.B.Wiklund  in  Svenska 
Landsmdlen,  vol.  xvil),  one  of  the  sources  of  Schefferus,  we  read: 

The  rich  Lapp  have  so  many  reindeer,  many  thousands,  that  they  never  get 
hold  of  them,  but  have  to  shoot  them  with  guns  or  with  bow  and  arrow  when  they 
shall  slaughter  them. 

A  similar  reversion  to  the  hunting  stage  has  taken  place  in  late 
years  in  Herjedalen,  where  the  reindeer  have  become  wild,  because 
the  Lappish  owners  have  not  been  sufficiently  eager  and  careful  in 
tending  their  herds,  or  rather  because  the  Lapp  have  become  seden¬ 
tary  and  therefore  do  not  use  the  reindeer  for  transport  and  at  the 
same  time  have  given  up  regular  milking.  In  Herjedalen,  the 
reindeer  are  now  shot  with  guns  instead  of  being  slaughtered  with 
the  knife,  and  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  kill  off  the  old  stock  of 
reindeer  and  introduce  tame  animals  from  another  district. 

Careful  tending  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reindeer 
from  becoming  wild.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  reindeer  requires 
a  great  amount  of  freedom  in  order  to  thrive.  As  a  Lapp  in  Vester- 
botten  said  to  me: 

The  reindeer  is  a  half-wild  animal,  and  he  thrives  best  when  we  do  not  bother  him 
too  much. 

Reindeer  nomadism  may  perhaps  maintain  itself  in  certain  parts 
of  the  northern  countries  for  many  centuries  or  millenniums  to 
come;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  animal  will  ever  become  very  much 
more  domesticated  than  it  is  now. 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  I  must  add,  that  I  do 
not  regard  reindeer  nomadism  as  a  very  ancient  form — I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  is  comparatively  young.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my 
paper  on  moccasins  ( Mem .  Am.  Anthr.  Ass.  vol.  111,  no.  3,  p.  249), 
reindeer  nomadism  and  the  ski  are  among  the  north  Asiatic  cultural 
elements  which  did  not  reach  America;  they  both  stopped  among 
the  Chukchi.  This  is  all  the  more  striking,  because  certain  methods 
of  hunting  reindeer  are  the  same  in  northern  America  and  in  northern 
Eurasia. 
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Reindeer  were  hunted  through  long  ages  in  Eurasia,  before 
reindeer  nomadism  arose.  That  the  paleolithic  reindeer  hunters 
of  Europe  were  not  reindeer  nomads,  may  be  judged  from  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary.1 


b 


a 


Fig.  ii. — A.  Shed  antler  of  uncastrated  male  reindeer.  Note  the  form  of  the 
root-end.  B.  Shed  antler  of  castrated  male.  Note  the  form  of  the  root-end. 

1  Apropos  the  paleolithic  reindeer,  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  curious  feature, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  antlers  of  every  castrated  reindeer,  and  which  might  be 
of  archaeological  interest.  When  a  Lapp  finds  a  shed  reindeer  antler,  he  sees  at  a 
glance  whether  the  animal  was  castrated  or  not.  My  Lapp  friends  have  taught  me  the 
criterion  which  they  use  in  such  a  case.  A  shed  horn  of  an  uncastrated  male  reindeer 
has  at  the  root  such  a  form  as  is  seen  from  fig.  n,  a.  On  a  shed  horn  of  a  castrated 
reindeer,  the  root  has  a  different  form — the  blunt  projection  or  neck  below  the  “cab¬ 
bage  ”  is  entirely  lacking,  and  there  may  even  be  a  shallow  cavity  from  below,  cf.  fig.  n,  b. 
The  Lapp  believe  this  criterion  to  be  unfailing,  and  I  agree  with  them,  as  far  as  my 
little  experience  goes.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  criterion  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
archaeologists.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  few  fossil  shed  antlers  of  male 
reindeer,  from  Denmark  and  from  France,  and  they  all  had  the  “neck,"  and  a  Lapp 
would  deem  them  to  be  the  antlers  of  uncastrated  males.  Shed  antlers  of  the  Green¬ 
land  caribou  have  also  the  “neck,”  although  in  a  less  marked  degree  than  the  European 
forms.  I  feel  convinced,  a  priori,  that  all  root-ends  of  paleolithic  reindeer-antlers 
show  this  mark.  For  archaeologists  in  northern  Eurasia  it  may,  however,  have  some 
value  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  a  shed  reindeer-horn  has  belonged  to  a  castrated  male 
or  not.  Castration  of  reindeer  would,  of  course,  indicate  reindeer  domestication. 
The  Lapp  also  maintain  that  the  antlers  of  castrated  reindeer  have  a  looser  and  less 
regular  texture  and  therefore  are  less  fit  as  material  for  carving,  than  the  antlers  of 
uncastrated  males;  this  criterion  does  not  seem  to  be  reliable,  however,  and  would  not 
be  of  any  use  in  the  case  of  fossil  antlers. 

Copenhagen, 


March,  1918 
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Postscript 

Since  these  notes  were  written  and  sent  to  the  American  An¬ 
thropologist,  two  important  contributions  to  the  subject  of  reindeer 
nomadism  have  come  to  my  notice. 

U.  T.  Sirelius’s  “Uber  die  Art  und  Zeit  der  Zahmung  des  Renn- 
tiers,”  Extrait  da  Journal  de  la  Societe  Finno-ougrienne,  (Helsinki, 
1916)  was  unknown  to  me  when  I  wrote  my  paper;  it  has  been 
difficult  or  impossible  during  the  war  to  get  books  from  Finland. 
Sirelius  is  of  the  opinion  that  reindeer  domestication  was  evolved 
on  the  basis  of  a  hunter’s  culture.  In  the  use  of  tame  reindeer  as 
decoys  in  the  reindeer  hunt,  Sirelius  finds  the  very  beginning  of 
reindeer  domestication;  the  use  of  the  reindeer  as  a  beast  of  burden 
came  next,  and  later  on  the  keeping  of  large  herds. 

“Mir  scheint  also,  dass  die  Zahmung  des  Renntiers  als  eines  Hiilfsmittel 
bei  der  Jagd  angefangen  und  weiterhin  als  eines  Herdentieres  fortgesetzt  worden 
ist.” 

That  Sirelius  and  I  have  arrived,  independently,  at  very  similar 
theories  regarding  the  initial  stage  of  reindeer  breeding,  is  very 
encouraging  to  me. 

Sirelius  maintains  that  the  first  steps  in  reindeer  breeding  were 
taken  at  a  very  early  period.  In  Finnish  moors,  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  sled  runners  have  been  found,  dating  from  the  Finnish 
stone  age.  One  of  these  runners,  found  at  Saarijarvi,  must  have 
belonged  to  a  reindeer  sled,  according  to  Sirelius;  it  is  too  big  and 
heavy  for  a  dog  sled,  and  as  the  horse  did  not  exist  in  Finland  in 
those  days,  the  sled  must  have  been  hauled  by  reindeer.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Sirelius  asserts:  “Sicher  steht,  dass  das  Renntier  schon 
wahrend  der  finlandischen  Steinzeit  als  Last — und  Zugtier  benutzt 
worden  ist.” 

I  confess  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  that.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Saarijarvi  sled  is  not  proof  enough.  If,  however, 
reindeer  domestication  existed  in  the  Finnish  stone  age,  the  ar¬ 
chaeologists  of  Finland  will  certainly  make  that  evident  some  day. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  useful  to  look  out  for  shed  antlers  of  castrated 
male  reindeer  (cf.  fig.  11). 
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Sirelius  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  step  in  the  evolution  of  rein¬ 
deer  breeding  consisted  in  the  taming  of  herds  of  wild  reindeer, 
caught  within  large  enclosures.  At  this  point,  I  cannot  agree  with 
him.  The  widely  distributed  hunting  method,  which  consists  in 
driving  the  game  into  an  enclosure  through  a  funnel-shaped  en¬ 
trance,  has  certainly  had  some  influence  upon  the  technique  of 
reindeer  tending,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  notes;  I  find  it,  how¬ 
ever,  improbable  that  a  systematic  taming  of  wild  reindeer  herds 
within  large  enclosures  has  taken  place  at  any  time.  The  biology 
of  the  reindeer  would  make  such  a  procedure  extremely  difficult 
or  impossible,  and  I  do  not  find  anything  in  the  culture  complex 
of  the  reindeer  nomads  that  would  suggest  this  process  of  reindeer 
domestication. 

K.  B.  Wiklund’s  “Om  Renskotselns  Uppkomst”  Ymer,  Tids- 
krift  utgiven  av  Svenska  Sallskapet  for  Antropologi  och  Geografi, 
(Arg.  1918,  H.  3.)  contains  an  analysis  of  different  forms  of  reindeer 
domestication.  Wiklund  advocates  the  opinion  that  reindeer 
domestication  arose  independently  within  several  areas.  Wiklund 
regards  the  reindeer  breeding  of  the  Chukchi  and  Koryak  as  autoch¬ 
thonous  and  of  another  origin  than  the  Tungusian  and  Soyotian 
reindeer  domestication,  in  which  he  sees  a  result  of  cultural  in¬ 
fluence  from  Turko-Mongolian  horse  breeding.  Among  the  Samo- 
yed  and  Ostyak,  Wiklund  finds  another  type  of  reindeer  domestica¬ 
tion,  independent  of  the  Tungusian  or  Soyotian  type.  And  finally, 
he  thinks  it  improbable  that  any  culture-historical  connection  ever 
existed  between  the  reindeer  breeding  of  the  Lapp  and  any  Siberian 
form  of  domestication.  Wiklund’s  analysis  contains  many  valu¬ 
able  details.  I  agree  with  him  in  the  necessity  of  thorough  analysis 
and  careful  distinction  between  the  different  forms  and  elements 
from  which  the  highly  complex  phenomenon  “reindeer  domestica¬ 
tion”  is  composed.  I  find  it  probable,  however,  that  we  shall 
find  a  fundamental  layer,  common  to  all  reindeer  breeding,  and  that 
a  thorough  study  of  the  numerous  forms  and  elements  shall  make 
it  clear,  some  day,  how  a  primitive  type  of  reindeer  domestication 
was  changed  through  external  cultural  influences  and  local  develop¬ 
ment.  The  reindeer  plays,  however,  such  a  great  part  in  the  life 
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and  culture  of  the  reindeer  nomads,  that  a  full  elucidation  of 
reindeer  domestication  would  involve  a  very  great  contribution  to 
the  culture-history  of  northern  Asia  and  Europe.  Ethnographers, 
archaeologists,  and  linguists  will  have  to  collect  much  material  and 
solve  many  riddles  before  we  shall  know  all  about  reindeer  nom¬ 
adism. 

G.  H. 

July,  1919. 
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